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What's happening 


It’s pops time 
The NECC Chorus and Per- 
_ formance Ensemble will present a 
Holiday Pops concert on Friday, 
Dec. 8 at 7:30 p.m. in the NECC 
cafeteria. Tickets are $2 for adults, 
$1 for children and can be pur- 
chased at the door. 

_ Presented during the perform- 
ance will be a wide range of 
different styles of Christmas music 

from around the world. 
Rock ‘n’ roll versions of Angels 


| Rezoice on High, Santa Claus ts 


Coming to Town, and Frosty the 

_ Snowman will be performed along 
with more traditional works like 
the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah. 

“The Hallelujah Chorus is an 

ambitious thing to do,” Michael 
Finegold, organizer of the concert 


_ said. “We will be using an en- 


~ hanced synthesizer background. 
| We don’t have an orchestra, so 
T’ve programmed : synthesized — 
: ings to play behind them.” | 
A jazz jazz arrangement of popular 
Christmas songs by Douglas 
MacNeil : and a blues version of 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
“composed and sung oy ‘hris Nittas 
with chorus added ‘ 
Finegold will also help toa id st 
Eo to the program. SON a os 
_ Adding a worldly air to ithe, soi 
Bes ians is a Ukrainian Christmas 
carol and a Christian Syrian piece _ 
entitled Kyrie, introduced to 
_ Finegold by NECC student, Ziad 
-Layous. ‘The work was transcribed — 
by Finegold, and he descri ita 
“not easy to do because it has a 
_ great deal of repetitions.” re 
- There will be cakes, cider and 
* soft drinks served free at the 
“concert, along with a raffle with a_ 
fruit basket and a Christmas tree © 
emia box as prizes. 
| The g ied Pcie | the 3 Bes? 


ine er or 
_ students who would like to join in 
the Hallelujah Chorus, can come 
to the nine on Sunday, Dec. 3 


vay 


<A ph sche ae : 


‘ _ professional fool, will appear in the — 
-NECC cafeteria on Monday, Dec 


“Beee 11 a.m. tol p.m. 


wan performs are of 
: bee escaping froma 
straight jacket while riding a 
; cyele, eating light bulbs and 
ease ant ip pilatng,, and siting 
Bea E 
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_ master of physical comedy and 


Teams downgraded 


Men’s, women’s hoop teams play at club level 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

After losing records and a lack of participa- 
tion during the 1988-89 season, the NECC 
men’s and women’s basketball programs have 
been “downgraded” from varsity sports to 
campus clubs. 

The decision was made before the 1989- 
90 season even began, said Jack Hess, direc- 
tor of athletics and intramural recreation, de- 
partment of sport and leisure studies. The two 


teams would have been canceled entirely if 


they had to remain at the varsity level, Hess 
said, 

“T don’t consider this a downgrade be- 
cause there are several ways we can benefit 
from this,” he said. 

Losing record: The NECC men’s bas- 
ketball team had a losing record last season, 
posting a 1-25 record overall: This and a lack 
of players left the program in a questionable 
status for the 1989-90 season. Mike Row- 
inski, former mens basketball head coach, 
resigned at the end of last season and several 
frustrated players quit the team, Hess said. 

During the summer, Hess named Joe 
Boland, former basketball head coach at 
Whittier Regional Vocational Technical High 
School, to replace Rowinski. Hess hoped 
Boland would bring new life to the program, 
but Boland is now faced with the same prob- 
lems as Rowinski in recruiting new players 
and keeping them on the team. 

Hess hopes the new club status will attract 
more players to the program because it will 
make the atmosphere less competitive com- 
pared to the varsity level. 

Although the clubs may attract new play- 
ers, Paul M. Bevilacqua, chairperson, division 
of human services and health professions, said 
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Waiting in line 


REGISTRATION PERIOD BEGINS, as hundreds of students sign up for their 
spring semester courses. Budget cuts may further complicate the process 
since fewer day division courses are being offered. 


| Head groundskeeper dies suddenly 


By KYLE McLAUGHLIN 
Staff Reporter 

Edward “Bucky” Dul, 61, head 
groundskeeper at NECC, died on Monday 
Nov. 20 at Lawrence General Hospital after 
suffering an apparent heart attack that morn- 
ing at work. 

Dul worked for the maintainence depart- 
ment as a janitor and groundskeeper since 
1973. For the past 10 years he worked as head 
groundskeeper. 

Ed Sheehan, superintendant of building 
and grounds, said, “He took a lot of pride in 
his work. The reason why NECC looks as 


good as it does is because of Bucky.” 

Lifelong resident: Dul was born in Hav- 
erhill on Nov. 22 1927, the son of Michael 
and Mary Dul. 
Haverhill. He attended Haverhill public 
schools and graduated from Haverhill High 
School in 1945. 

“Bucky treated everyone with respect. He 
never had a bad word to say,” Sheehan said. 

“He was the most dedicated worker that I 
have ever worked with,” said Robert “Duffy” 
Dufur, who worked with Dul in the main- 
tainence department. “The college was the 
biggest part of his life.” 


He was a lifelong resident of 


Dul wasa member of St. Michael’s Church 
and the Liberty Club, both in Haverhill. 

He was also an avid sports fan and a big 
supporter of the athletic program at NECC. 

He leaves one brother, Mitchell Dul, from 
Manchester, Conn. Dul was buried last Fri- 
day at the Patrick Cemetary in Haverhill. 

Campus donations: Donations in Dul’s 
name can be made to St. Michael’s Rectory, 
71 High Street, Haverhill, Mass. 01830. Mike 
Follansbee and Sean Hawrylciw, NECC staff 
members, are collecting donations. Contact 
them at extensions 3982 and 3980 respec- 
tively for details. 


Governor to speak at campus Int’l Expo 


By JOSHUA SQUIRE 
Staff Reporter 

Governor Michael Dukakis will make a 
guest appearance at the Expo seminar on 
International Trade and Commerce Friday at 
NECC. 

The conference is being planned and spon- 
sored by the city of Haverhill. Along with 
Dukakis, representatives of companies doing 
business internationally and representatives 
of state and federal agencies assisting in inter- 
national trade will also be present. 


Government cooperation: “Recogniz- 
ing this potential for new jobs and a strength- 
ened local economy through business inter- 
nationally, we have worked closely with the 
governor, the Massachusetts Office of Inter- 
national Trade, the International Coordinat- 
ing Council, and the Export 90’s Advisory 
Council,” said Theodore A. Pelosi Jr., Mayor 
of Haverhill. “We have aggressively sought 
Haverhill’s participation as part of our local 
economic development effort.” 

This conference is designed to stimulate 


international trade between the United States 
and European countries. It is basically to help 
small and medium size businesses to get their 
feet in the water. 

“We’re centering around the smaller busi- 
nesses because obviously the larger business- 
eses don’t need our help,” John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said. 

The conference will involve any small busi- 
ness from Lawrence to Newburyport and will 
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Crumbling giant 


Former championship teams relegated 
to second-class status in recent downgrading 


The NECC athletic program is crum- 
bling. The latest casualties are the men’s 
and women’s varsity basketball teams. 

Late this fall, Jack Hess, director of 
athletics and intramural recreation, de- 
partment of sport and leisure studies, 
decided to downgrade the men’s and 
women’s varsity basketball teams to 
campus clubs. This was prompted by a 
total lack of participation from NECC 
students, although a few players were still 
interested in playing, Hess said. 

“Tt was either this, or cancel the pro- 
gram altogether, and I just didn’t want to 
do that,” he said. 

Hess’ decision has ultimately jeopard- 
ized the future of varsity sports at NECC 
because this may reflect on the two re- 
maining varsity teams, the men’s baseball 
team and women’s softball team. 

Cancelled soccer program: Earlier 
this year, the athletic department 
cancelled the varsity soccer program 
because a coach was hired, but he never 
reported to the team. 

Cancelling the soccer program be- 
cause the coach never showed up, let 
down the players. Hess should have rid- 
den out the storm and searched for anew 
coach even though the season was al- 
ready under way. 

Now the basketball program is faced 
with a dilemma. Joe Boland, an experi- 
enced and talented head coach, was hired 
when Mike Rowinski resigned last year. 
Boland hoped to turn around a flounder- 


ing basketball team, but won’t get his 
chance because the team was pulled from 
varsity rank. It will be awfully tough to 
make a competitor out of a club team, 
especially when the opponents are varsity 
teams from competing community col- 
leges. This in itself is an embarrassment 
to Boland and the college. 

Hess should be commended for his 
compassion towards the students, as he is 
giving the players who want to play the 
opportunity to do so, even though it is 
only at the club level. 

Skipping out: Though community 
college athletic programs aren’t known 
for their overwhelming support, Hess 
shouldn’t have jumped ship when things 
started going bad. 

He should take this latest problem as 
a sign that changes need to be made and 
take this opportunity to dismantle the 
entire athletic program and reorganize it 
from the ground up. 

Recruits needed: Now is the perfect 
time to go out and recruit new players, 
whether it be on or offcampus. Coaches, 
when needed, should be hired well in 
advance of each season, and optimism 
and confidence will return to people who 
have questioned the program in the past. 


The Observer hopes that NECC stu- 
dents, faculty, and fans can soon look 
forward to supporting its “varsity” teams, 
all the way around, not just on the base- 
ball diamond. 


American shame 


Murder of Jesuits outrages world as America continues 
to prop up Salvadoran extremist military regime 


The United States continues to prop 
up a murderous regime in El Salvador at 
a rate of $1.5 million a day. 

Right wing extremists control El Sal- 
vador's military, and therefore the gov- 
ernment. They are bent on the destuc- 
tion of any peace settlement with either 
left or moderate factions. 

The six murdered priests were among 
the few individuals in El Salvador whose 
actions could have led to a peace settle- 
ment., as they maintained the Central 
American University as a haven of learn- 
ing and knowledge. 

Vigilante justice: Although no one 
has claimed responsibility for the mur- 
ders, there is little doubt who is respon- 
sible. Government radio broadcasts have 
called for vigilante-style justice against 
moderate church and political leaders. 
The murders were similar to the death 
squad killings of years past, which have 
been linked to the army, police and ex- 
treme right political factions. 

The massacre came in response to the 
rebel offensive by the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (FMLN). Re- 
gardless of the FMLN's tactical successes 
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or failures, they have established them- 
selves as important players in the peace 
process. Whether or not the United 
States agrees with the FMLN's goals, 
they shold be recognized as part of the 
problem and, more importantly, part of 
the solution. 

The FMLN has proposed reasonable 
peace plans before, but the United States 
has conveniently ignored them. 

Review foreign policy: The Bush 
administration and Congress need to 
review the foreign policy goals in El 
Salvador. The United States should not 
implement policy whose sole goal is 
supporting the existing government. 

The United States alone supports the 
government in El Salvador, and we should 
demanda substantive dialogue and peace 
talks between the right and the left. 

If no attempt is made to establish 
peace, the United States should with- 
draw every penny of aid to the Salva- 
doran government. 

Angry rhetoric and sorrowful speeches 
will not stop the Salvadoran govern- 
ment. Hit them where it hurts most, in 
the pocketbook, instead. 
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Program needs help 
to get back on track 


By RICH CUNNINGHAM 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC men’s basketball team, which 
seemed to have a good outlook for the up- 
coming season, will instead be playing its 
games just for fun because of the ineligibility 
of several players on the team. This season 
won’t mean a thing, and this is very disap- 
pointing considering the talent the team 
possesses. 

Not only were the players disappointed, 
but also new coach Joe Boland. This is his first 
year coaching at NECC and he wanted to 
start offon the right foot. Just when it looked 
as though the basketball program was headed 
in the right direction, it has taken a major step 
backward. 

Pressure off: Knowing all the games are 
more or less just for personal accomplish- 
ment, the pressure may be off a bit, and the 
team may be more relaxed on the court, but 
it may also hurt the Knights. Knowing the 
games don’t mean anything, the intensity 
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might not be there. Let’s hope it just takes the 
pressure off. 

“It is disappointing to me because I 
thought we could have a really successful 
team this year. I was really looking forward to 
competing for a spot in the Junior College 
playoff tournament,” said forward Jeff 
LaFrance. 

Go for nothing: “It’s kind of a letdown, 
after all the work we’ve done for all the games 
to go for nothing,” said NECC player Rudd 
Brown. 

NECC baseball player George Phillips said, 
“The whole NECC athletic program needs 
some serious help before it goes under for 
good!” 

Maybe this is some good advice, which th 
school should consider, ifit hopes to improve 
the situation. 


All black’s rights abused 


by repressive white regime 


By MICHAEL K. DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 

The complex racial structure of South 
Africa is a hard concept to grasp. The country 
is made up of a majority of blacks, coloureds 
(mixed racial origin), and Asians (Indian 
subcontinent origin). These racial groups 
outnumber the white minority five to one, 
but the white minority continues to rule in 
South Africa. 

South Africa is not a democracy, so major- 
ity rule and freedom of speech are foreign 
concepts to them. There is also no free press 
in South Africa. The Observer frequently re- 
ceives pamphlets of a news summary com- 
piled by the South African consulate, and 
there is no sure way of telling whether there 
is any truth to the articles. 

The articles contain summarized material 
about bomb threats made by Trevor Tutu, 
son of Archbishop Desmond Tutu, who is 
also said to have verbally abused an airplane 
employee. 

Another story contained in the pamphlet 
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says Nelson Mandela is in favor of negotia- 
tions with the South African government. 

The article also says Mandela feels South 

African blacks should be in favor of the talks, 

also. 

The pamphlet also writes about the posi- 
tive reactions of both the United Kingdom 
and the United States to the release of eight 
political prisoners by the South African gov- 
ernment. 

Blacks in South Africa have lived in the sort 
of oppression that we as Americans find hard 
to imagine. In a democratic country such as 
the United States, we should be thankful for 
all the freedoms we tend to take for granted 
and skeptical about claims of racial progress 
made by an oppressive South African regime. 
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Non-traditional students excel 


Many NECC success stories recounted 
about how college makes a difference 


By PATRICIA ISABELLE 
Staff Reporter 

Adults across the nation — both young 
and old — are returning to the classroom in 
increasing numbers. A look inside some of 
NECC’s classrooms at night is proof that 
more people are realizing the value of achiev- 
ing a higher education. 

Some of these adults are completing a first 
degree, while others supplement their exist- 
ing degrees. There are also those individuals 
who enroll in programs to increase their 
knowledge or update their existing skills. 

During evening break in C-Building, stu- 
dents said they return to higher education for 
many reasons. 

Job advancement: When someone feels 
trapped in their current job, a new set of skills 
can help him move forward in a different di- 
rection or work toward a more a advanced 
position in their current profession. This is 
the case with Karen Cebula of Methuen. 

Cebula works as a secretary in a law firm. 
Two years ago she decided to upgrade her 
skills and signed up for the Paralegal Program 
at NECC. She is now completing the eight- 
week program and will be receiving her cer- 
tificate and degree as a paralegal. 

“Tt was a lot of work, and it seemed to take 
such a long time,” Cebula said. “But I think 
it will be worth it.” 

Career change: Going back to school 
can be the answer for someone who has lost 
interest in his or her current field or whose job 
was eliminated because of economic condi- 
tions. One student is currently working as an 


How do 


Martha Rutman, 30, liberal 
arts. 

“I’m learning a lot better, and I 
really want to learn. I feel good 
about it.” 


yo 


Pond 


Scott Stewart, 56. 
“It’s very stimulating. It’s 35 
years since I’ve been in school.” 
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interpreter, but would rather pursue a career 
in computers. To help her achieve this goal, 
she is taking computer courses through 
NECC. 

“T-ve always liked computers,” she said. 
“NECC has a number of courses available, 
and its location is convenient for me to take 
these classes at night.” 

Student Bruce Netten from North An- 
dover has a more unique situation. He is be- 
tween jobs right now because of a cutback at 
his previous company. Netten is now taking 
one of the special interest, career growth 
courses NECC offers to help prepare people 
to find a job. 

Skills update: Kathy Axford of Methuen 
is enrolled in NECC’s Sign Language course. 
She already has a degree in interpreter train- 
ing and is currently working as a sign lan- 
guage interpreter for a sixth grade class in 
North Andover. 

“T am taking this course as a refresher,” 
Axford said. 

Cindy Leslie, a friend of Axford’s, is also 
enrolled in the course. Her reasons were a 
little more personal. “I went toa club and saw 
some deaf people communicating with each 
other. It really had an effect on me and made 
me want to sign up for this course.” 

Like Leslie mentioned above, many adults 
sign up for a course for personal enrichment 
or to provide some creative thinking. NECC 
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offers a wealth of human interest courses 
totally unrelated to a job or career, in classes 
like astrology and holiday decorations. They 
provide a different type of learning for the 
person who wants to take a course for fun. 

Work force: Many adults sign up for a 
course to help better prepare themselves for 
work. At times, it is the woman or mother 
who has spent all of her time at home raising 
her children and taking care of the household 
responsibilities. 

Obtaining a college education is no longer 
a one-time, four-year process undertaken 
immediately upon graduation from high 
school. The reasons for returning to college 
vary from person to person. 

People will enter a continuing education 
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u feel about returning to college: 
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gram. 


older student.” 


Lenore Gundal, 30, RN pro- 


“T find it very comfortable as an 


learning.” 


Blaise Coco, 29, business. 
“Great. I like learning. I love 


program at various times in their lives and for 
various reasons. NECC offers a wide range of 
programs to not only help make the reentry 
into a program as convenient as possible, but 
to strive to better serve,the needs of all of the 
adult learners year-round. 
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Kerry Yell, 27, engineering. 
“T feel very privileged to be given 
asecond chance to come back to 
school.” 


Kerry Walsh, 25, liberal arts. 
“I feel it’s going to help me get 
a job that I want.” 
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Mary Courage, 36, business. 
“I feel overwhelmed most of the 
time, but I feel great being here.” 


legal. 


have earlier.” 


Deirdra Thibodeau, 27, para- 


“T feel like I take my studies a lot 
more seriously than I ever would 


cial art. 


there when I was 18.” 


Brenda Packer, 31, commer- 


“T feel better than when I was 18 
because I did not want to be 


Jackie Peters, 48, commercial 
art. 

“I needed a career change. I 
disliked being an executive sec- 


retary.” 


By DAVID LONGSHORE 
Guest Contributor 

My Fellow Citizens: 

As has been the similar lot of all the great 
and magnificent nations of history, the United 
States has reached that point in her history 
where she is in dire need ofa renewed sense of 
direction and purpose. The wondrous mo- 
mentum of our 213 years of growth has faded 
away now, leaving us with the sorry state of a 
union that is losing its will to evolve and 
improve. 

Our economy, that golden testament to 
the ingenuity of the American people, has be- 
come an inflated monster that feeds not on 
human endeavor, but on bombs and rockets. 

Grand experiment abandoned: Our 
educational system, once a textbook example 
of a people’s will to broaden their minds, has 
become an expensive exercise in credential- 
ism. And our government, that magnificent 
experiment which enlightened the world, has 
become a dissuasive mass of self-centered 
fools, who are unable or unwilling to govern 
as a good government should. 

We have arrived at this state of affairs at a 
crucial period in the history of the modern 
world. Russia and her satellite nations are 
now beginning their great Renaissance, a 
course of events that will eventually carry 
them onward to great and glorious triumphs. 

They are ready to enjoy the fruits of soli- 
darity, to benefit from a sense of union and 
purpose that can only come through a quest 
for national improvement. As their lot im- 
proves, the Russians will gain a renewed 
confidence in the ability of their government 
to rule with honesty and sound direction. 

Bold, imaginative thinkers and statesmen 
will rise to power, bringing with them an era 
of bold and imaginative ideas that will suc- 
ceed because the people shall believe in them. 
The Cold War may finally be over, but our 
competition remains. 

This, of course, does not mean we should 
begrudge the Russians for their new outlook, 
for they have long suffered under the mis- 
guided rule ofa hopeless ideal. Rather, it is for 
us to turn our sights inward, to compete not 
with them, but with ourselves. Now is the 
time for us to seek out and implementa broad 
range of national mandates that will allow us 
to remain vital to the future of our world. 

To do this we must first exercise our sov- 
ereign rights as citizens of this democracy. 

Apathy’s bitter fruit: There is a current 
sense of acceptance among our citizenry that 
permits our government to continue with its 
wasteful, deceitful workings. Our govern- 
ment freely spends our tax dollars on useless 
foreign policy pursuits, in flagrant disregard 
of the purpose for which these taxes are 
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New 


ideas 


Much needed to return 
nation to prominence 


offered by the people in the first place. In 
truth, my fellow citizens, this amounts to 
thievery. 

And what do we do? Like the loyal Ameri- 
cans we are, we give them more. We hope that 
each new presidential candidate will say, “No 
New Taxes,” when in truth we should be 
demanding that they spend what we give 
them now more responsibility. 

Now is the time to begin spending Ameri- 
can tax dollars on American taxpayers. Now is 
the time to fix our nation’s roads and bridges, 
to provide shelter for those without it, to aid 
students in the pursuit of America’s educated 
future. 

Now is the time for Uncle Sam to stop 
playing Good-Time Charlie to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry in the world. We cannot seem 
to make Socialism work at home, but we have 
become amazingly adept at practicing it in 
every other region of the globe, at great 
expense to our once-sound national treasury. 

Ethical foundations crumbling: Then 
there is the question of ethics in government. 
Each new scandal, each new question of 
wrong-doing further erodes the credibility of 
our government. Credibility is the founda- 
tion of power, for no government can effec- 
tively govern its people if it is not believed in. 

Perhaps now is the time for a strong code 
of ethics to be passed within the United States 
Government, one that states that any elected 
official who is found guilty of a crime is not 
only guilty of that crime, but also of treason. 

Perhaps, my fellow citizens, we have been 
too lenient on those who have abused the 
trust we have placed in them. We are not, 
Thank God, a blood-thirsty nation, but it 
does leave one wondering if Richard Nixon, 
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or Oliver North regret the loss of their re- 
spective careers over the damage done to 
their nation. 

Political gain vs. patriotism: Today’s 
senators and congressmen are either Repub- 
licans or Democrats, but never Americans. 
Compromise has become a euphemism for 
political bribery, with the underhanded rider- 
bill being the favored means of accomplish- 
ment. 

President Bush’s recent ill-fated Capital 
Gains Tax Bill contained no less than 14 
individual rider-bills, legislating everything 
from the maintenance of American parklands 
to Dial-A-Porn telephone numbers. 

If a bill has not the substance, nor the 
validity, to pass through Congress on its own, 
then it certainly does not deserve to become 
the law of the land. Rider bills are the means 
by which tyranny gains its clawed foothold, 
for they are not created in the interest of 
America, but rather as bribes for those in 
opposition to the original piece of legislation. 

This all makes one wonder how valid the 
original bill was in the first place, if a majority 
of votes by Americans, not Democrats or 
Republicans, could not be found to pass it. 

Temporary fix against inevitable: | 
can see only decline for our once powerful 
economy, for our peace-time prosperity has 
been founded on a war-time mandate. Our 
nation is like a drug addict, pumping itself full 
of temporary measures in an effort to forestall 
the inevitable decline in missile production 
and the subsequent rise in unemployment. 
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Perhaps we should now manufacture our 
own televisions and radios again. Perhaps we 
should fire up our steel mills again and set vast 
numbers to work rebuilding our decaying 
inner cities. 

There is nothing that can be done to 
restore confidence in our economy, for we all 
know of the true foundations on which it has 
been built. 

Now would be a fine time for the govern- 
ment to start funneling its tax monies into 
American industry, not by further subsidizing 
the great armament works, but rather by 
encouraging the rise of employee-owned 
companies, which are not owned by one man, 
or a majority of shareholders, but rather by 
those who actually manufacture the product. 

Wealth to workers: Under the best of 
circumstances, wealth could be redistributed 
to those who most deserve it, the workers, 
while productivity and quality could be im- 
proved by those closest to it, the workers 
again. 

Under the worst of circumstances the 
whole scheme could fail, opposed by those in- 
dividuals who see therein the end of their 
class, their power, their lifestyles, in which 
case, the nation’s economy would end up 
where it started. 

Fortunately there is still time for the United 
States and its people to rectify the problems 
that face it. This can be accomplished only 
through the active, united participation of all 
its citizens. 

Government must understand that it 
should seek out and act upon the best inter- 
ests of the people, not just from a position of 
national security, but also from the viewpoint 
of the quality of life in this democracy. 

Express opinions: Citizens must not be 
afraid to express their opinions, for in a 
democracy all opinions, even the most out- 
landish are valid, though not always practical. 
Students should understand they are not 
educating themselves for the sole purpose of 
receiving a good-paying job, but to gain 
knowledge, and thus wisdom. 

Now is the time for a national forum of 
new ideas, concepts and innovations that we 
must not be afraid to implement. Now is the 
time to realize the future of our great nation 
can afford nothing less. 


Columnist corrects misconceptions about Soviets 


By LEIGH MUSICOF 
Staff Reporter 

In David B. Wilson’s Boston Globe column 
Socialism’s Tight Chains, he talks about the 
socialist countries in the world and how they 
have suffered. Many of his ideas are mistaken, 
and they should be corrected. 

He should not call England socialist, as the 
UK is a Democratic Monarchy. England has 
a queen and a freely elected parliament. Not 
every business is government owned, as in the 
Soviet Union. The English are allowed to 
leave their country freely and can travel within 
England without an internal passport. 

Same rights: The English have all or 
almost all of the same rights that the US 


enjoys, unlike in the Soviet Union. True, it’s 
not as bad nowas it was during the era of Josef 
Stalin, but the Russians are still not free. 

Wilson also writes incorrectly about why 
the Bolshevik Revolution took place. My 
family came to this country in the 1920s from 
Russia. My grandmother was witness to the 
czars’ pogroms. A number of them occurred 
in her village and by cunning her family 
survived the pogroms and the German inva- 
sion during the First World War. 

A pogrom is, according to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, an organized killing of helpless people. 
The czars ordered these murders throughout 
their rule. 

At that time the Germans were victors and 


not conquerors as in the second world war. 
The people in her village were better off 
under the Germans than living with their 
native government. There was a higher stan- 
dard of living under the Germans. ; 

Other events: During the Bolshevik 
Revolution my grandmother attended col- 
lege in Odessa, and she participated in the 
marches and other events to overthrow the 
hated czarist government. 

Wilson writes, “Ifa cynical German gov- 
ernment hadn’t slipped Lenin into Russia in 
1917, thereby contributing to the brutal 
triumph of Bolshevism after years of brutal 
civil warfare, Russia today would almost be 
stronger, more free and peaceful, happier and 


more just than it has been for three genera- 
tions.” 

There were not years of civil war, The 
revolution started in 1917 and ended in 1920. 
Russia is more free than ever now. Premier 
Mikhail Gorbachev has loosened many re- 
strictions and has changed the attitudes of 
Americans toward his nation. 


True, the Soviet economy is poor, but 
Gorbachev is attempting to change that. 
American businesses are now trading with 
Soviet businesses. At no time under the czars 
was Russia “free, happy or peaceful.” There 
was always a fear of the “Okhrana” or secret 
police, a group much like the KGB. 


Child Sponsorship Program helps thousands every year 


By CHERYLANN COCO 
Staff Reporter 

Many people are ignorant about the im- 
poverishment, starvation, lack of basic skills 
and disease that plague many countries. Chil- 
dren who cannot attend school or families 
who cannot afford medical aid, food and basic 
necessities to survive are suffering because of 
their ignorance. 

World Vision International in Pasadena, 
Calif. is an organization founded by Bob 
Pierce in 1950 to serve and aid these coun- 
tries. World Vision is involved in reliefand de- 
velopmental work and a large child sponsor- 
ship program. 

The relief program helps in food aid and 
the developmental program aids in the drill- 
ing of water wells and in teaching vocational 


skills. 

What is the Child Sponsorship Program? 

Provides necessities: This program is 
designed for children in need to have some- 
one aid in such things as school (some chil- 
dren need uniforms), medical aid and food. 

The ages of these children vary from in- 
fants to early twenties, depending on whether 
or not the sponsor sticks with it through the 
entire education of the child. Some remain 
sponsors until their children finish college, 
provided that children make it that far. 

For 39 years, World Vision and caring 
friends have worked together to bring love 
and compassion to a world crippled by hun- 
ger and poverty. Here are some of the ways 
they help: 

Q Caring for children in need by provid- 


ing necessary things like food, medical care, 
shelter, clothing and educational opportuni- 
ties. 

Q) Responding to urgent human needs 
by providing emergency food, water, medi- 
cine, shelter, medical care and disaster relief. 

Q Building self-reliance with commu- 
nity development projects, water and agricul- 
tural resource development, vocational train- 
ing and educational opportunities. 

Q) Equipping national Christian leader- 
ship with training seminars, fellowship op- 
portunities and further education. 

Q Sharing God’s love through whatever 
public and private opportunities present them- 
selves. 

QO Increasing public awareness and edu- 
cation about the needs of the poor around 


the world and our needs to respond. 

Many assisted: Betsy Thatcher, World 
Vision employee, said, “We are doing very 
well.” Asked ifthey were doing as well as they 
expected, Thatcher said. “Yes, 89 countries 
are getting help from us.” 

Any’ students and faculty who want to 
sponsor a child can call 1-800-777-5777. , 

One of the most rewarding aspects of 
Childcare Sponsorship is the ability to corre- 
spond with the sponsored child. 


If the child cannot read English, or can’t 
read at all, their field staff will gladly translate 
the letters exchanged. If the child is not able 
to write, a capable person will help the child 
write to sponsors. Birthday and Christmas 
cards will make the child even happier. 
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Award winner 
K. Alfeiri photo 

GAVIN SUTCLIFFE, OBSERVER 
news editor, holds Pacemaker Award 
naming NECC's campus newspaper 
as one of the best community col- 
lege newspapers in the nation in an 
annual competition sponsored by the 
Associated Collegiate Press, Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association 
(NSPA), and American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Right, editors Shaun Donahue, 
Keith Alfeiri, and Sutcliffe receive 
award from Annie Witta, NSPA repre- 
sentative, at recent New Orleans 
conference. 
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Fifty colleges participate 
in NECC’s Transfer Day 


By MELANIE TAYLOR 
Staff Reporter 

NECC had its annual Transfer College 
Day recently in the cafeteria, and over 50 
colleges were represented. 

Some participating private Boston col- 
leges included Babson College, Bentley Col- 
lege, Boston College, Boston University, 
Merrimack College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Suffolk University, Tufts University. 

Participating state colleges included: 
Lowell University, North Adams State, U. 
Mass./ Amherst, U. Mass./ Boston, Worc- 
ester State. 

Out-of-State colleges included: Keene 
State College, Plymouth State College, and 
the University of New Hampshire. 

It was an enjoyable day for everyone in- 
volved. 

Successful event: “It was the most 
successful college day yet,” said Betty Coyne, 
director of counseling. Student contacts 
numbered 2,444, an increase of 549 from last 
year. 

Coyne said the purpose of the Transfer 
College Day is to help students make well 
informed decisions to choose a college most 
suited for them. It saves students time and 
money involved in visiting other schools. 

Melodie Kentopian, NECC student, 
said,“It’s a good opportunity for people who 
don’t know what they want to do. It was very 
helpful. It gave students a chance to talk to 
the representatives and compare the colleges.” 

Crystal White, NECC student, said,”It 
was extremely helpful, especially when you 


don’t know where to go.” 

Many college representatives had positive 
reactions towards NECC’s staff and students. 

Effective organization: “This is among 
the very best transfer programs in Massachu- 
setts. It’s well organized and the students 
really seem prepared to take advantage of the 
opportunities. Thanks for a valuable and 
worthwhile program. We look forward to 
attending next year,” the Boston College 
transfer representative said. 

“A very useful program. We are able to see 
a number of adult learners whom we are not 
able to meet through conventional recruiting 
programs,”a Tufts University rep. said. 

“Overall, this program was outstanding; 
student participation has definitely increased 
over the years, and I’m sure this can be 
attributed to the time spent by the NECC 
staff in planning and publishing this college 
day. I will definitely come again,” a Curry 
College rep. said. 

“This program has always been well 
planned, well attended and well executed,” a 
Boston University rep. said. 

Campus assistance: Coyne said, “In 
addition to the counseling staff and the ad- 
ministration, I am very grateful to the Ob- 
server and WRAZ radio. Their announce- 
ments and ads really made the Transfer Col- 
lege Day successful.” 

Coyne encourages students to make their 
transfer plans early and take advantage of the 
Career Counseling Center. 

For further information contact Coyne, 
Room F-121, at 374-3790. 


Trade — from page one 


be concerned with any product from textiles 
to pianos, Dimitry said. 

It will be held in the conference room at 
Bentley Library campus from 8:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. The governor will speak to start it 
off, and he wants to talk to students during 
the conference. It will conclude with a lunch- 
eon, where the governor will speak again. 

“We’re expecting about 300 people,” Dim- 
itry said. 

Overseas trade: The governor is mak- 


ing an appearance because he is interested in 
foreign trade and different cultures. He has 
begun the Export 90’s Program to promote 
overseas trade by Massachusetts business. 


“T am pleased and proud to say Haverhill 
is a leader in this new initiative and with the 
governor will host the first Regional Export 
90’s Conference in Haverhill, with the par- 
ticipation of Regional Chambers of Com- 
merce and NECC,” Pelosi said. 


during 


game 


N.H. Technical Institute players 
discover theft during halftime 


By MICHAEL SAPIENZA 
Staff Reporter 

On Tuesday, Nov. 14, the NECC’s men’s 
basketball home opener was cut short when 
the visiting New Hampshire Technical Insti- 
tute found personal belongings missing from 
their locker room at halftime. : 

When the first half ended, Bill Miller, 
N.H. Tech coach, remained on the floor 
disputing the score with referees. Some of his 
players soon returned and told him several 
items were missing. 

He followed his players downstairs to the 
locker room and then returned to the court 
and told referees and Joe Boland, NECC 
head coach, that his team would not con- 
tinue. 

Supposedly locked: Miller and some of 
his players said NECC coaches told them 
before the game the locker room was locked, 
but Boland could not recall this. 

“The only reason I knew it was locked was 


because he (Miller) told me,” Boland said, 
adding he was too busy with his team to keep 
track of the visitors’ locker room. 

The only entrance to the locker room is by 
two doors side by side in the locker room 
divided by a wall outside. One leads upstairs 
to the court and the other upstairs to a 
corridor with an exit 15 feet away. 

Miller and his team only used the door 
that leads directly to the gym floor, and Miller 
said he did not know where the other door 
led. He assumed it was locked or it was not an 
exit. 


DCE use: Officials and workers at the gym 
said the door leading to the corridor would 
have been unlocked since students in the 
Division of Continuing Education use the 
locker room also. 

John Dimitry, NECC president said if 
NECC is proven to be negligent, repayment 
would be made to N.H. Tech. 


Sports fund practices 
questioned by senate 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Sports funding was one of the issues dis- 
cussed by the Student Senate at a recent 
meeting. 

The Outdoor Adventure Club never came 
together due to a lack of participation. Funds 
allocated for it are being spent in other areas, 
Lynne Brown, senate president said. 

“Tn essence, Jack Hess (director of athlet- 
ics and intramural recreation, department of 
sports and leisure studies) has taken over,” 
Brown said. 

Unauthorized expenditures: “Histori- 
cally, if we give the sports area money for a 
certain thing, Jack Hess takes it upon himself 
to spend it in other ways and not inform the 
senate. He shouldn’t be doing that.” 

Brown said if the program is not going 
well, Hess does not have the right to take the 
money and spend it elsewhere. Last semester 
Hess spent money allocated to the soccer 
program on other activities because the soc- 
cer program never got off the ground, Brown 
said. 


The senate also discussed. several fund 
raising items. They recently ran a bake sale and 
are planning another one before the end of 
the semester. 

Planned raffle: They are also planning 
to hold a raffle before the end of the semester, 
with a New Year’s Eve trip to Montreal or 
Boston as possible prizes. Another possible 
prize is tickets to the Nutcracker ballet. 

“We'll have to work on finding what we 
are going to raffle off,” Brown said. 

Dierdre Thibodeau, student senator, said, 
“These raffles are open to the general public, 
too. They are not just in school.” 

The Student Senate will meet with Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis when he visits NECC 
on Friday, Dec. 1 as part of the International 
Trade Exposition. 


Dukakis on campus: “He is going to be 
on campus for an international commerce 
day,” Brown said. 

The senate plans to meet with him for 
breakfast or lunch, depending on his sched- 


ule. 


Teams — from page one 


it is too bad the college has to abandon the 
varsity program, but it is probably the best 
alternative at this stage. 

Club level: “We are confronted with the 
reality of doing one or two things. We could 
cancel the season (altogether), or drop to 
club level and the guys who want to play can 
play,” Bevilacqua said. “I do support this 
(decision) because I think we should give 
every opportunity for people to play.” 

Several problems have now arisen, accord- 
ing to Bevilacqua, because coaches salaries 
have recently been raised, and some teams no 
longer want to remain on NECC’s basketball 
schedule. Some schools varsity teams have 
agreed to continue playing the Knights and 
Lady Knights on an exhibition level, he said. 

“Most of the teams who were on our 
schedule previously have allowed us to re- 
main on their schedules, but a few don’t care 
to be,” Bevilacqua said. 

He is also concerned with the future for 
the coaches because it has taken so long to get 
them to a respectable level, and club conver- 
sion may deal a severe blow to their programs. 

Higher salaries: “We just literally 
doubled salaries of coaches and we still are 
barely competitive ... We don’t want to let go. 


We don’t want to cancel the program,” he 
said. 

Although the downgrading of the basket- 
ball program has dealt a severe blow to cam- 
pus athletics, there are some positive results 
by going the “club route,” said John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president. 

“If you go the club route instead of the 
varsity route, there are fewer restrictions upon 
you. You don’t have to abide by some of the 
national regulations,” Dimitry said. 

He also said the athletic program may 
economically benefit from the changes be- 
cause teams would save money in travelling 
expenses, coach salaries, and other necessities 
a varsity team needs to operate. These ex- 
penses would not fall into club categories so 
the matter may be worth looking into more 
closely, Dimitry said. 

While the basketball program continues 
to search for long-term solutions to allow 
them to return to the competitive varsity 
level, other NECC teams could fall victim to 
the club alternative, according to Bevilacqua. 

Two choices: “The philosophy is the 
same. If we’ve got a choice between a team 
not playing at all, or playing at a club level, I’'d 
rather play at the club level,” he said. 
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New publication 


tries to clean up 


BY SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

Garbage is an ugly, stinking, and ever-ac- 
cumulating reality. 

Garbage is an environmental magazine, 
gutsy enough to approach the reality without 
the air-freshener, and optimistic enough to 
provide solutions rather than lamentations. 

Timely, practical, and hard-hitting, This 
journal is for people who expect more out of 
their environmental magazines than just a lot 
of pretty nature pictures. 

Recycled wrapper: Unlike most others, 
Garbage is printed on recycled paper. No 
hypocrisy here. 

Garbage is for those who aren’t afraid to 
face the nasty, brutal facts that lie at the 
bottom of their trash bins, and for all those 
brave souls who aren’t afraid to learn what 
horrors lie at the bottom of their local water 
supply. 

This magazine is great for those who are 
really concerned about the environment, but 
aren’t sure what they can do about it. 

It provides practical advice on recycling, 
product safety, avoiding throwaways, and 
throwaway alternatives. 

Undisposable features: Regular fea- 
tures such as Ask Garbage, Lifting the Lid 
(ugly truths like misleading advertising, toxic 
emissions ratings, and companies in the eco- 
logical garbage dump), Keepers (practical al- 
ternatives to throwaways), Resources, and In 
the Dumpster (products that are hazardous or 
useless) can be found in every issue of Gar- 
bage. 

Garbage was created to fill the need for a 
practical and independent environmental 
magazine with a sense of humor. 

“T searched for a magazine that was more 
about people than wildlife, and that didn’t 
assume I was a rural homesteader. I wanted 
some help figuring out what I can do, day to 


day, that would make a difference,” Patricia 
Poore, Garbage editor and publisher, said. 

Why Garbage? 

“We knew our magazine would at its core, 
be about waste: wasteful habits, solid waste, 
waste of resources, hazardous waste, waste 
that shouldn’t be waste, waste that pollutes 
and enters the food chain...in other words, 
garbage,” Poore said. 

Honest choice: Garbage was more to 
the point than other names, she said. 

Those who write in to Garbage generally 
applaud the name, while others want some- 
thing more refined, pretty, or positive. 

“Who wants to spend their time pawing 
through garbage,” J.R. Milmoe writes.”At 
least we don’t here...I don’t think you would 
name your child ‘Ugly.’ We’ll skip your sub- 
scription offer.” 

One unsigned letter began,“I, of course, 
have no idea who your marketing people are, 
but you ought to fire the lot of them for even 
suggesting such a ludicrous name for a maga- 
zine. I would never buy it.” 

Gutsy and timely: Others, like Frank 
Borth, would buy Garbage. He writes, “No 
pun intended, I think the time is ripe for a 
magazine called Garbage. I congratulate you 
on the courage to “tell it like it is” and to 
name it likewise.” 


Kenneth St. George agrees. He writes, 
“Regarding your new magazine Garbage...1 
love it! What a catchy title!” 

For anyone who isn’t put off by a little 
controversy and sincerely believes it is time to 
wake up and smell the garbage and then go 
out and do something about it, Garbageis the 
magazine to buy. 

Ironically, Garbage is currently unavail- 
able in the local area. It is published six times 
annually for $21 per year. To subscribe, call 
800-274-9909. 
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Caring corporations: [hey do their share to 
protect environment, support worthy causes 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 

Corporations have often been viewed as 
bad guys when it comes to the environment. 

This is not always so. In New England 
there are several large manufacturing corpo- 
rations concerned about the environment 
and recognized for their efforts. 

Ben & Jerry’s: The gourmet ice cream 
company was founded on sound ecological 
principles. Today, they provide an example of 
how technology and the environment can 
coexist in harmony. 

Recycling is an essential part of Ben & 
Jerry’s manufacturing process. 

“We recycle as much as possible,” Dave 
Hathaway, company spokesperson, said. 

Everything from the cardboard and plastic 
containers that produce is shipped to them in, 
to the waste produced by manufacturing is 
recycled, he said. 

Gourmet pig feed: We have a lot of un- 
usable milk products left over when we make 
our ice cream. Instead of throwing it out we 
give it to a local farmer who picks it up every 
day. He feeds his pigs with it and uses it for 
composting his field, Hathaway said. 

In the office also, the environment is a 
concern. 

“We are beginning to use recycled prod- 
ucts, like letterheads and envelopes,” Hatha- 
way said. “Our concern extends even down to 


the ink pen I’m holding. We stopped using 
disposables, now we use refillables.” 

Anheuser-Busch: This major beer manu- 
facturer is not lite when it comes to the 
environment. 

“There are two reasons any company is 
concerned about the environment. Number 
one, it is financially sound and number two, 
actual concern for the environment,” Rod 
Hanson, plant manager, said. 

“It’s the right thing to do,” he said. 

Treatment plant built: Because so much 
water is used up in the manufacturing process 
and Merrimack, N.H. did not have a treat- 
ment facility, Anheuser Busch built the waste 
water treatment plant for the town. 

“We needed to build one anyway, so we 
built one big enough for the whole town,” 
Hansen said. 

Another thing Anheuser-Busch does for 
the environment is recycling of its aluminum 
and returnable bottles. 

“We own a few recycling plants,” Hanson 
said. Container Recovery Corp. in Nashua 
N.H. is one of them. 

No dumping: Other waste products, like 
paper, cardboard, and glass are sold to private 
recycling companies or to glass manufactur- 
ers like Owens-Illinois or Anchor Hocking. 

“We don’t want to go to the landfill with 
these and pay a fee as well,” Hansen said. “We 
can sell them instead.” 


“In the old days we didn’t worry. As we 
have gotten more informed and more aware 
of what effect we are having, we try to do 
more,” he said. 

Gillette Company: The personal care 
giant shaves the competition in conservation 
achievements. 

In Massachusetts, Gillette works closely 
with the Mass. Water Resources Authority, 
Mass. Association of Conservation Commis- 
sions, the Water Supply Citizens Committee, 
and the Mass. Audubon Society. 

We are the only manufacturing company 
to work with these groups, Danielle Frizzi, 
public relations manager, said. 

Achievement award: Recently, Gillette 
received the Audubon Society’s Audubon 
Award for water conservation, Frizzi said. 
The company is also listed as a conservation 
expert by the United Nations. 

The water conservation program insti- 
tuted by Gillette in 1973 has saved over seven 
billion gallons of water, Frizzi said. 

“We now save 30 to90 percent per Gillette 
plant. At the South Boston, plant we have 
saved an amount equal to the water consump- 
tion in over 10,000 homes in one year,” she 
said. 

Conservation assistance: Now 
Gillette is helping other corporations to es- 
tablish their own conservation programs and 
assisting cities and states in developing their 


pits 


own municipal systems, Frizzi said. 

The recycling program in use by Gillette 
has received full EPA approval, she said. Un- 
usable products are incinerated and used as an 
energy source to heat facilities. 

~ Gillette is currently working with Arthur 
B. Little Co. in developing a solar energy pro- 
gram, Frizzi said. 

Proctor & Gamble: Consumer prefer- 
ences are not the only concern for this com- 
pany. 

“The key thing about our company is that 
we are interested in what is right. We want to 
be a good corporate citizen,” Steve Collier, 
group manager of public relations, said. 

Proctor & Gamble ( P & G) takes an 
integrated approach to their environmental 


See — Caring — next page 
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OSD office serves many students 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Linda Comeau, staff assistant, counselor, 
and interpreter in the Office for Students with 
Disabilities, helps in providing note taking 
and scribe services to the disabled and hearing 
impaired students. 

The existence of the support services helps 
make the college equally accessible to stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

“Northern Essex is probably the most 
successful place for people with disabilities, 
and it offers the most services in the area,” 
Comeau said. 

Taking notes: Notetakers and scribes are 
needed now, and interested students should 
contact Comeau in F-131. Notetakers take 
class notes for other students. The job pays 
$4.75 an hour for students who take notes in 
their own class, and $5.00 an hour for notetak- 
ing at other times. 

Scribes, who receive $5.00 an hour, write 
tests for a students who can’t use their hands. 
They sit with a student taking a test in an 
assigned room, and they may read a test to 
them. Sometimes, the student will read and 


File photo 
RUBIN RUSSELL, OSD director 
the scribe will write the answer. No experi- 
ence is necessary, and person hired for this job 
must be able to do so without giving away the 


answers. 
A person hired for either of these jobs 
must be comfortable working with handi- 
capped people, Comeau said. 
Deaf students: Interpreters are also pro- 
vided for deaf students. All interpreters are 
state screened or certified nationally. 


Counseling is also provided for the dis- 
abled students. Adaptable equipment, spe- 
cialized parking permits and preferential reg- 
istrations are also available. 

Mark Belair, Methuen resident and special 
service student, came here from Perkins School 
for the Blind. Belair is legally blind by defini- 
tion. His eyesight is 20/200, and his interests 
are in communications, 

This is his second year here, and he is very 
thankful he has this school to make any 
choices he wishes. He prefers his notetakers 
to use dark ink and print. 

Available services: “The services are 
really good,” Belair said. “When I first came 
here to NECC, I was really surprised to find 


‘all the services available to me. Thanks to 


Rubin Russell and Linda Comeau, I have 
been able to get the support I need.” 

Four campus support offices include 
Russell’s, OSD director; Comeau’s, who works 
for students with disabilities; Roxanne Cirelli, 
a part time counselor; and Ann Loftus, a 
full-time secretary and receptionist. 

All students are considered mainstreamed, 
except for the hearing-impaired students, 


who ‘are expected to take special testing. 
Some of these students are recommended to 
take a Hearing Impaired Cluster in a program 
set up to help the students get toa higher level 
in reading, writing and math so they will be 
ready for mainstreamed classes. 

Students with disabilities are asked to come 
in for an intake session with Russell or Cirelli, 
who will work with them to assess what 
services will be needed. 

Specialized adaptable equipment is avail- 
able for disabled students. A visual teque TV 
screen is used to enlarge print to various sizes 
needed. Large print can also be made off a 
machine and special computer. OSD is also 
working on a new computer that can change 
print into braille. 

Speaking too fast: Richard Corrigan, 
another student with a hearing impairment, 
said sometimes a teacher speaks too fast or is 
to soft spoken. He has 60 percent hearing in 
one ear and no hearing in the other ear. 

“Note takers are a great help,” Corrigan 
said, “I can pay more attention to what the 
teacher is saying if someone else is taking 
down my notes.” ‘ 


Freshstart program battles smoking addiction 


By MICHAEL K. DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 

The American Cancer Society will host 
FreshStart, a stop smoking program, from 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 18. 

The program, sponsored by the Office of 
Staff Development, will consist of five one- 
hour sessions, designed to guide a would-be 
quitter through the necessary steps of with- 
draw. 

Prepare to quit: FreshStart combines 
self-help and group interaction to encourage 
change and give support. The program pro- 


Observer preview 


vides guidance through the entire process, 
from preparing to quit and quitting to staying 
off cigarettes. 

Program topics include addiction, habit, 
psychological dependency, methods of quit- 
ting, withdrawl symptoms, relaxation exer- 
cises, weight control and ways to avoid re- 
turning to cigarettes. 

Session one is entitled, Thinking about 
Quitting, Craving Cigarettes after Meals and 


Do I Really Want to Quit? 

The second session is called Today is The 
Day, The Beginning, I Think I can Throw 
Cigarettes and Ashtrays Away, Drink Water, 
Eat Celery, Fruit, and No Coffee. 

Session three is entitled, I did it! More and 
More Water, My Jaws Hurt From the Gum, 
and Handling the Withdrawals Moment to 
Moment. 

Without a cigarette: Session four is 
entitled, I made It Through the 
Weekend...Still Can’t Sleep, but It’s O.K...and 
Imagine Me Without a Cigarette. 


The last session is called I Can Breathe, 
Couldn’t I Smoke Just One? It’s Stilla Struggle 
Sometimes, but There’s No Turning Back 
Now. 

Follow up is an important part of Fresh- 
Start. After three months and again after one 
year, the American Cancer Society calls par- 
ticipants to help them stay off cigarettes and 
to measure the program’s long term effective- 
ness. 

Cost for the sessions is $40. Anyone inter- 
ested in participating can contact Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development. 


Smokeout reaches students with message to quit 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

On Nov. 15, one day before The Great 
American Smokeout, The American Cancer 
Society set up a an information booth at the 
cafeteria. 

Through the booth, The American Can- 
cer Society (ACS) reached out to students, 
faculty and staff to learn more about the 
dangers of cigarette smoking and to make the 
pledge to quit for the day, and for life. 

On display were information booklets, 
such as How to Stay Quit Over The Holidays 
and The Smoke Around You, posters 
proclaiming Leave the Pack Behind- Join the 
Great American Smokeout, and photos of 
healthy and diseased lungs. 

Little encouragement: Also available 
were headless matches, free buttons with 
sayings “Kiss Me I Dont Smoke” and “Ive Just 
Quit Smoking, Please Bear with Me.”, break- 
ing the habit survival kits, formal pledges, and 
Adopt A Smoker pledges for the day of the 
Smokeout. 

The Adopt A Smoker program has been 
quite popular, Tim Heltzman, the U. Lowell 
health education major who ran the display, 
said. 


Through this adoption program, con- 
cerned non-smokers pledge to be supportive, 
encouraging, and helpful to the temporary 
smoker in any way toward smokelessness, 
including by hiding cigarettes, ashtrays, light- 
ers, and matches for the day. 

Interested helpers: “Most of the re- 
sponse I’ve been getting is from people who 
are not smoking and want to help someone 
quit. Not many of the smokers are stopping,” 
Heltzman said. 

The numbers bear him out. While about 
50 people wanted to adopt a smoker, there 
were 33 people who took the Smokeout 
pledge to quit, he said. 

The low numbers have not discouraged 
Heltzman. 

“As long as we’re reaching people, it’s 
fine,” he said. 

Several people reached: “I was get- 
ting ready to smoke, but then I saw this,” said 
Nichole Horner, who signed up to quit for 
the Smokeout and to get a survival kit. 

Tracy Casey has tried to quit many times. 
Every year for three years she has quit for the 
day of the Smokeout, but she has not re- 
mained smokeless. 

“Maybe if I read these (pamphlets) [ll 


stop for good,” she said. 

The ACS’s programs have made an im- 
pact. In the past ten years over 37 million 
Americans have quit, partially as a result of 
their efforts, Heltzman said. 

Work unfinished: However, teenage 
smoking rates remain high and the women’s 
lung cancer rate has nearly tripled due to 
more women smokers, he said. 

Heltzman blamed peer pressure and poor 
role models, as well as advertising, for these 
rates. 

Another major problem with smoking is 
the danger of second-hand smoke, Heltzman 
said. 

According to ACS literature, nonsmokers 
regularly exposed to smoke have an increased 
risk of developing lung cancer, up to twice 
that of unexposed nonsmokers. 

Likewise, children ofsmokers havea greater 
chance of developing severe colds, bronchi- 
tis, pneumonia, chronic coughs, ear infec- 
tions, and reduced lung function, it says. 

Reason to quit: For one smoker, her 
child’s health is the main reason behind her 
decision to stop smoking. 

“T have a two-year old daughter. I don’t 
want her to start smoking,” she said. 


For would-be quitters, the ACS has this 
advice: 

Q) Pick-a quit day, sometime within the 
next two weeks. Plan either to go cold turkey 
or to cut down gradually to prepare for the 
quit day. 

Q Plan ahead for ways to handle the tough 
first few days off cigarettes. 

() Think of one sentence that expresses the 
main personal reason for wanting to quit. 
Write it down and carry it. Repeat this sen- 
tence often. 

Q) Stock up on low or no-calorie smacks. 

Q) On the quit day, drink a lot of water and 
keep busy. 


For more information on breaking the 
habit or on adopting a smoker, call the ACS 
at 1-800-812-9648 or 1-800-ACS-2345. 


Caring — from page six 


efforts. 

“We not only look at the packaging that 
will be thrown away, but at the manufactur- 
ing process as well,” Collier said. 

EPA approval: P & G’s program is in ac- 
cordance with the four step program of the 
EPA for the reduction of solid waste. 

The first and most important step in the 
program is source reduction. 

Their most significant improvement to- 
ward this goal is the development of super ab- 
sorbent disposable diapers. This has reduced 
by 50 percent the amount by weight of dis- 
posable diapers consumed and winding up in 
landfills, Collier said. 

Diaper Dumping: Although disposable 
diapers contribute only 1-2 percent of the 


total solid waste generated annually, P & Gis 
currently working to develop alternative 
methods of disposals such as recycling and 
composting, he said. 

Collier said that in Seattle a pilot agree- 
ment between the city and P & G has resulted 
in a recycling program for disposable diapers 
which allows the plastics and paper products 


reclaimed to be reused for making plastic , 


flowerpots and benches, boxes and computer 
Paper. 

Since June, P & G has worked with Re- 
comp Inc. in a program to compost dispos- 
able diapers. This method does not involve 


. the problem of separation of materials as with 


recycling, Collier said. 
Down to earth: With composting the 


diapers are reduced back into a rich soil whic 
can then be used in gardens, to re-fertilize 
used up land, and as a base for laying sod. 

Composting reduces the waste by 70 per 
cent, Collier said. 

Recycling is another way P & G hopes to 
reduce the solid waste glut. Currently P & G 
is developing markets for recycled goods by 
using recycled paperboard in 70 percent of 
its containers, such as those for Spic & Span, 
Tide, Cheer, and Downy, he said. 

“We are hoping for 100 percent,” Collier 
said. 

Sorting It out: P & G supports package 
coding which will help in the recycling effort 
by making sorting of various types of plastics 
easier. 


In Europe and Canada, P & G has intro- 
duced “Enviro-packs,” small refill pouches 
for liquid and power detergents. This reduces 
waste by 85 percent, Collier said. 

We hope to introduce these in the U.S. 
soon, he said. 

Recently, P & G announced a paperboard 
refill container for its Downy fabric softener 
to reduce waste by 85 percent, Collier said. 

Solid commitment: “We are committed 
to reducing solid waste and working with 
others in this effort,” he said. 

Ben & Jerry’s, Anheuser-Busch, Gillette 
and Proctor & Gamble have all been recog- 
nized as outstanding for their environmental 
efforts by the Council for Economic Priori- 
ties. 

To learn what other companies are doing 
for, or to, the environment, consult Shopping 
for a Better World by the Council. It is 
available in the Bentley Library reference 
section. 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Staff Reporter 

The Crisis Pregnancy Center opened in 
1985 through a coalition of Catholic and 
Protestant churches. 

Located at 6 Cherry St. in Haverhill, its 
organization consists of a board of directors 
with eight people from the community, a 
part-time staff of four people, and 30 volun- 
teers. 

“We were concerned about the high preg- 
nancy rate in the area and the high infant 
mortality rate,” Mari Anne Bresse, executive 
director, said. “At that point Haverhill was 
ranking about 10th in the state.” 

Making choices: The center is concerned 
that women get accurate and complete infor- 
mation before making choices. 

Free pregnancy tests are offered, and the 
staff speaks with clients who think they are 
pregnant. They also discuss the circumstances 
clients are in, and what can be done about it. 

“We talk to them about the options there 
are, and how each option affects them,” Bresse 
said. 

The staff discusses keeping the baby, hav- 
ing the baby, putting it up for adoption, and 
having an abortion. 

Information offered: The center offers 
only the information the client wants and 
they never force their own opinions on a 
client, however. 

“Basically, we tell them what they’re inter- 
ested in hearing,” Bresse said. “We want the 
center to be a safe comfortable place for the 
clients to come. We attempt to be honest and 
open about everything we do. If we ask them 
if they want information, and they say, ‘No I 
don’t want to hear about that,’ that is their 
choice,” Bresse said. 

Most of the clients they assist are referred 
to them by friends who have previously vis- 
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ited the center. 

Last year the center saw 798 new clients. 
This year they estimate around 900 new 
clients, not including people that come back 
on a repeat basis. 

Donations accepted: With so many new 
clients, the center relies a great deal on dona- 
tions. Groups come in with donations, like 
diapers, baby food and formula. 

Volunteers also play a big role. About 30 
volunteers each work about three and a half 


hours a week answering the phone, talking 
with the clients, and running the pregnancy 
tests. Occasionally, volunteers will drive the 
clients to the hospital or the doctor. 

“T don’t think there’s any way we’d be able 
to handle the client load we see without those 
volunteers,” Bresse said. 

The funding for the center comes mostly 
from individuals, churches, grants and busi- 
nesses. They support the center with goods or 
money. 
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Pregnancy center offers support 


Unsafe sex: The clients the center deals 
with are about 90 percent white and single. 
The majority do not use contraceptives, Bresse 
said. If clients want to discuss birth control, 
the center generally refers them to a doctor. 

“We’re not a medical facility, and that 
really is a medical issue,” Bresse said. 

If a client has a specific question, general 
information is available, however. Depend- 
ing on the situation, the center will do differ- 
ent things. 

“If they decide they want to carry to term, 
we'll assist them with baby clothes, maternity 
clothes, food and formula,” Bresse said. 

Possible options: Ifa clientis pregnantand 
decides to have an abortion, the center will 
discuss several things with them. It will ask 
the clients what they know about abortion, 
and if they would like to hear some informa- 
tion concerning abortion. 

“We try to explain to them it is important 
they have the information, and they take 
some time to think about it before they go 
ahead and make their decision,” Bresse said. 
The center also tells the woman that for the 
most part, the emotional consequences are 
hardest to deal with after an abortion. 

The center will not give abortion referrals 
to its clients; however, they do tell the clients 
they can come back and talk about it if they 
decide to go ahead with it. 

Sex education: Future goals include sex 
education in schools. The center would like 
kids to know that it is acceptable to say “no,” 
and the consequences involved in saying “yes” 
to sex. 

The center is a trying to set up a pro- 
gram in which people could befriend some of 
the clients who are raising children on their 
own. They would like to get people to visit 
the clients once or twice a week to find out 
how they are doing. 


Several options open to dental ass’t students 
Pp P 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

The dental assistant certificate program at 
Northern Essex is proving beneficial to all 
who enroll. 

A good number of the students who come 
in are mothers, or women who want to change 
their current employment, and the program 
can be completed within one year. 

Students may also select a part-time op- 
tion to be completed within two years. 

Kerin Hamidiani, program coordinator, 
said, “We now have a part-time option for 
students who work, or who have a family or 
other commitments. They can come into the 
program and complete it over two years.” 

Among the courses offered are Dental As- 
sisting, Dental Clinical, Oral Science, Dental 
Radiology, Intro. to Psychology, Human 
Biology, and English Composition. Dental 
assistants are trained to assist the dentist with 
all aspects of patient care. 

Prerequisites: [n order to be enrolled in 
the program, students must have a high school 


diploma or GED and have an interview with 
Hamidiani. 

Although the program seems easy to get 
into, the demand for trained dental assistants 
is very high. “There is a shortage of dental 
assistants, so the job market is good,” Ha- 
midiani said. 

This program has its own clinic on the An- 
dover campus, and students are required to 
meet there and on the Haverhill campus for 
continued training as outlined by the course 
requirements. 

“The training is performed on manne- 
quins first, and then some procedures are per- 
formed on real people,” Hamidiani said. 

Crony Gonzalez, a student in the pro- 
gram, said, “I enjoy the program very much. 
The class I’m in is small, so I can ask questions 
about the topic and get answers.” 

Second language: Gonzalez, began the 
part-time program last year. She is also en- 
rolled in the English as a Second language 
(ESL) program. Taking the Dental Assistant 
Program on a part-time basis has allowed her 


to complete both her English courses and 
dental courses in two years with an expected 
graduation date of June 1990. 

Gonzalez will work as a dental assistant, 


but plans to eventually transfer into a dental 


hygiene program. 

“I’ve always been interested in this field. 
One thing I’m looking forward to is working 
in a dental office,” Gonzalez said. 

Average salary: The average annual sal- 
ary for a trained dental assistant is approxi- 
mately $20,000 a year. 

“At the end of the training, students take 
a certification exam. If they pass the test, stu- 
dents will become certified dental assistants,” 
Hamidiani said. 

A national exam is given to students who 
have completed the program successfully. 
Completion of the exam allows graduates to 
practice as dental assistants anywhere in the 
country. 

This program not only offers certified 
training, but also financial aid and transfer op- 
portunities. Dental assistants are in high 
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demand and may work full or part-time in 
private and group practices, in specialty prac- 
tices or for dental insurance companies. These 
benefits, coupled with a great working envi- 
ronment, good salaries, and the satisfaction 
of really helping people, makes dental assist- 
ing an attractive option, Hamidiani said. 


Young Communist League tries to change society 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Staff Reporter 

At a time when many people throughout 
the world see communism as failing, there are 
some people who see history proceeding in a 
certain direction, ultimately to communism. 
One such group is the Young Communist 
League (YCL). 

The YCL held their annual autumn retreat 
Nov. 17-19 on Lake Kinderhook, N.Y. About 
40 YCL members from as far away as Provi- 
dence, R.I., and as close as Albany, N.Y. 
packed a log cabin to discuss the fight for 
women’s equality and other issues facing 
youth today. 

What is the root of women’s oppression? 
How can the YCL recruit more members? 
What is happening in Eastern Europe? These 
were just some of the questions answered 
during the retreat. In addition to intense 
discussion, YCL members engaged in social 
activities and studied. 

Growing organization: Many people be- 
come involved with the YCL because of what 
communism offers: ending the class struggle; 


narrowing the gaps between rich and poor; 
and providing equality for everyone. The 
YCL is one of the fastest growing national 
youth and student organizations on the left, 
and it is present on campuses and in commu- 
nities across the nation. Its ultimate goal is a 
socialist United States. 

“My boyfriend was involved in the YCL, 


so one day I went with him as a guest. I was 
skeptical, and I still have questions...but no 
other groups seem to be doing anything,” 
said Nadine, who faces a problem similar to 
most YCL members, fear. 

“T don’t go around telling people I’m a 
communist...I work in a cool place and they 
have some of the same ideas as we do, but if 
you say ‘communism’...I don’t want to lose 
my job,” she said. 

Nadine, like other YCL members, cannot 
give her last name. 

Deal with issues: Another member, Lib- 
ero, thinks people should be less apprehen- 
sive about working with the YCL. 

“People should overlook the YCL and 
deal with the issues,” he said. 

“We work with other organizations,” said 
Gina. “We may not agree with everything 
they stand for, but we work with them be- 
cause we want the same things.” 

“People are cruel,” said Linda, a high 
school member. “I was ostracized...basically, 
Ihad to leave my school. They didn’t want me 
there, and they made that clear.” 


“Class struggle doesn’t seem to have a 
prominence on campuses, but sexism and 
racism does,” said Brian. “A college campus is 
a difficult place to get involved, but as stu- 
dents, it’s essential.” 

Active campuses: “Right now, we’re 
seeing this incredible insurgence...the cam- 
puses are very active now,” said Danielle, a 
YCL chairperson. “We have something to 
offer, we have the answers to some of the 
questions about society, and we have a tre- 
mendous potential to be a leading force in the 
struggle for woman’s equality and other is- 
sues.” 

The next big event for the YCL will be the 
8th annual YCL National School, Jan. 7-19 in 
New York City. The school is designed to 
help step up ideological growth. Fora $20.00 
registration fee, housing, breakfast, lunch 
and dinner is provided. Scholarships are avail- 
able for those who cannot afford it. 

For more information about the YCL Na- 
tional School or other events, write to: YCL, 
235 West 23rd Street, 6th Floor, New York, 
N.Y. 10011; or call (212) 741-2016. 
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Homelessness 
hurts women, children 


35 million people live in poverty in this country 


State goes after fathers 
who don’t pay support 


By SOPHIA ALEXANDROU 
Staff Reporter 

Kerry can still recall feeling the pain and 
guilt of her unexpected pregnancy. She was 
only 20 years old at the time, with hopes of 
becoming an interior decorator, when it all 
was put on hold. 

“TI remember telling my boyfriend, Bob, 
about my pregnancy through swollen eyes,” 
Kerry said. “He became cold and distant as he 
told me he wasn’t ready to commit myself to 
anyone and definitely not ready to become a 
father.” 

Kerry’s case is part of everyday life. The 
circumstances may differ, but the results end 
up being the same. A single mother, a helpless 
child, a lifetime of responsibility. 

Each year, 15,000 babies are born out of 
wedlock. The mother is left alone to care for 
the child, while the father does little if any- 
thing in helping to raise the child. This leaves 
the woman little choice in turning to the state 
for financial suport. 

Kerry said at that time, she didn’t know 
what to do. “I remember the humilaition of 
walking into the Welfare Department. I waited 
for my number to be called as if I was at a deli 
counter waiting for my piece of ham to be 
sliced.” 

Kerry’s humiliation has now become the 
state’s problem, too. With $287 million owed 
to the government from negligent parents, 
the Department of Revenue Child Support 
Enforcement Division (DOR/CSE) has taken 
drastic measures against these parents to settle 


their debt. 

Frank Dorin, a case worker for the Law- 
rence Welfare Department, said, “More than 
half of the people on AFDC in Greater Law- 
rence area have a child support order for the 
parent whois negligent. Ifthe father is named, 
an extra $50 is given on top of the welfare 
grant.” This gives DOR/CSE the opportu- 
nity to search out the other parent for child 
support. 

DOR/CSE works with the state police 
and district attorneys to apprehend child 
support delinquents. Delinquency is punish- 
able by a penalty of up to two years in prison 
and/or a $5,000 fine for cases that remain in 
Massachusetts. 

If a child support delinquent leaves the 
state, he or she faces a possible five years in 
prison and/or $10,000 fine. Other measures 
the DOR/CSE uses are the seizing of assets, 
intercepting income tax and reporting the 
debt to collecting agencies, credit reporting 
agencies and local newspapers. 

By enforcing the financial obligation of 
parenthood, DOR/CSE believes it will not 
only save millions of dollars for the state, but 
also protect the economic rights of children. 
When DOR/CSE first took over, there was 
$500 million owed to the Massachusetts in 
back child support. In their first fiscal year, 
their collection exceeded $155 million. 

With enforcements such as DOR/CSE, 
Kerry and many others can expect to raise 
their children with less of a financial and 
emotional burden, Dorin said. 


By SOPHIA ALEXANDROU 
Staff Reporter 

MONEY!! It makes a difference — whether 
you have it or don’t have it. It determines the 
most of these basic facts about your life, ac- 
cording to Rev. Tom Bentley, executive di- 
rector of Emmaus House, a homeless shelter 
in Haverhill: 

OQ) Whether or not you’re hungry much of 
the time. 

Q Whether or not you freeze in the winter 
and suffocate in summer. 

Q) Whether or not you live among cock- 
roaches and rats. 

Q) Whether or not you go to college. 

The Federal Government says there are 35 
million people in poverty. Many experts say 
there are far more. The Alliance to End 
Homelessness predicts within each night in 
America, there are 726,000 homeless people. 
It’s hard to visualize the actual people behind 
these numbers, but they are very real men, 
women and children. These statistics run 
against the American dream many are raised 
on, Bentley said. 

It has often been said America is a land of 
promise and plenty for all. Work hard, save 
your money, strive for a goal, and you’ll win 
success. That’s been true for some but not for 
all. This is not true for millions. In today’s 
world, it’s much harder to shape your own 
destiny. We’re often victims of forces beyond 
our control. 

Drunks or losers: There are a lot of 
misconceptions about those who are home- 
less. According to Bentley, “Most of them 
are viewed as drunks or losers. In reality, 
homelessness is an economic problem; people 
simply cannot locate housing they can af- 
ford.” 

Half of the homeless in the lower Merri- 
mack Valley are female, single heads of the 
household. Alone, these mothers do not have 
the earning power to keep a roof over their 
heads. A large proportion are low to moder- 
ate wage earners who have lost their homes 
due to illness, layoffs, and financial troubles. 

Other contributing causes may include 
people with mental illness, substance and 
alcohol abuse and domestic violence. 

Whatever each person’s circumstance may 
include, helping them is the key word. At 
Emmaus House, they are doing just that. 

“We are more than just towels and sheets,” 
Bentley said. “We are actively working with 
these people to help them resolve their prob- 
lems and also by searching to find housing for 
them at an affordable level that meets their 
income.” 

Direct loophole: Emmaus House relies 
on subsidies for constructing and maintain- 
ing low income housing. Subsidiary rents are 
the direct loophole in getting affordable units 
established. These are funded by state and 
federal programs. The Reagan Administra- 
tion of the 1980s saw a different government 
role in low cost housing, and federal support 
for low cost housing subsidies fell by 60 
percent during that period. 


The building of huge skyscrapers in many 
downtown areas has cleared away places where 
poorer people used to live. The “gentrifica- 
tion” of buildings in other areas has priced the 
housing beyond what poorer people can af- 
ford. 

Not only has the supply of low income 
housing declined, but the number of avail- 
able low cost rooms has dropped and the cost 
of the few remaining rooms has climbed 
significantly. This has forced those needing 
housing to pay a much greater share of their 
income for shelters. 

Economists suggest a person should pay 
no more than 30 percent of his or her income 
on housing. 

“This seems impossible. With the hot 
market on real estate, the housing costs have 
gone through the roof,” Bentley said. 

When a person or family cannot pay the 
rent, they often move in with another family 
or with friends. As a result, two families may 
live together in a housing unit designed for 
one family. Stress often develops from living 
in close quarters, and one of the families gets 
displaced. They may be forced to double up 
again, turn to shelters or even find themselves 
on the streets. 

State does well: Bentley said, “Massa- 
chusetts is one of the best states in terms of 
responding to the homeless crisis. In the last 
five years 100 shelters have been constructed 
for the homeless.” 

Congress has stated the federal and state 
government must maintain public assistance 
programs to assure every American a decent 
standard of living. 

But in annual budgets, there have been 
cuts in programs for the poor such as food 
stamps, AFDC, and Medicaid, although these 
cuts were sometimes modified by Congress. 
Broader programs not targeted for the poor, 
which make up four-fifths of federal social 
spending, received much smaller cuts. 

Yet the administration has made little ef- 
fort to withdraw the special tax breaks and 
other subsidies flowing to the middle and 
upper income households, Bentley said. 

A U.S. court order in early August de- 
manded the government make more surplus 
properties available, but compliance has been 
slow. HUD (Department of Housing and 
Urban Development) is supposed to gather 
lists of vacant buildings and land from cabinet 
departments such as Defense, Health and 
Human Services and Veterans Affairs and 
decide which are suitable for homeless use. 
The process is almost completely stalled, 
despite a fairly clear mandate, however. 

A projected study shows that by the year 
2000 there will be an estimated two million 
homeless people, Bentley said. 


Acupuncture treatment used for drug abusers 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

A new treatment is now being offered at 
the Fenway Community Health Center for 
people who are in the process of withdrawing 
or recovering from addiction to drugs or alco- 
hol. 

The acupuncture treatment is based on a 
program developed at the Lincoln Hospital 
in New York where Chinese medical tech- 
niques such as acupuncture and the use of 
herbs have assisted some 8,000 addicts. 

Physical effects: Elizabeth Sommers, 
an acupuncturist and public health expert at 
the clinic, said, “Drugs and alcohol act on the 
body by depressing many important physio- 
logical processes such as pulmonary and car- 
diovascular functioning, digestion and me- 
tabolism. When the addictive substance is 
withdrawn, the body attempts to return to a 
balance and restore normal function. This 


transitional re-balancing is often associated 


with various types of flu-like symptoms, in- 
somnia and exhaustion.” 

“The acupuncture acts to alleviate or re- 
lieve these withdrawal effects and to minimize 
cravings by adjusting the biochemical process 
that regulates the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem and endocrine function. Acupuncture 
plays an important role in readjusting the 
body’s normal functioning,” she said. 

Bodily secretions: Endocrines are the 
thyroid and adrenal gland secretions that go 
directly into the bloodstream. Acupuncture 
stimulates the production of normally occur- 
ring endorphins, which are hormones with 
tranquilizing and pain-killing capabilities 
secreted by the brain. 

It is these endorphins that play an impor- 
tant role in controlling addiction to prescrip- 
tion medications, cocaine, crack, heroin, 
methadone and other street drugs. 

In a recent issue of The Lancet, a British 
medical journal, results were presented on a 


clinical trial done in Minnesota using acu- 
puncture on long-term alcoholics. The group 
that received acupuncture drank less, took 
more responsibility for changing their lives 
and had fewer readmissions than the group 
that did not have treatment. 

The substance abuse program at the Fen- 
way Community Health Center offers two 
components: acupuncture and outpatient 
therapy. Patients pay $200 for the first two 
weeks, and payment has to be made before 
treatment can begin. 

Added incentive: “This gives added in- 
centive to continue the treatment through 
the first two weeks of treatment because if the 
patient relapses and does not return, then 
they wasted their money,” said Ellen Lewis, 
program director. 


During the two and a half months the pro- 
gram has been in operation, it has attained a 
success rate of over 75 percent. Of those who 


received treatment, 42 percent were addicted 
to crack or cocaine, 15 percent to alcohol, 8 
percent to heroin and 35 percent to other 
drugs, Lewis said. 

Treatment is available daily Monday 
through Saturday by appointment at the 
Fenway Community Health Center at 321 
Newbury Street, in Boston. 
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Special show 
comes to NECC 


File photo 
ROCHELLE NEWMAN'S TAPESTRY woven- 
frame loom entitled January Thaw. This 
36 by 36 inch tapestry is colored in blues, 
blacks, grays and magentas. A reception 
for the artists will be held in the library 
gallery Sunday from 2 to 4 p.m. 


Norther Essex Community College 
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NECC’s best § 


By POPPY ARAKELIAN 
Staff Reporter 

An Art Faculty Exhibition will be held 
during the month of December in the Bentley 
Library Gallery. 

This will be the first faculty art show here 
at Northern Essex and the participants are 
looking forward to it. 

“It’s always good for students to see what 
their teachers do,” Eleanor Day West, 
contributing artist, said. West teaches Graphic 
Design, Color, Drawing and Illustration. 

“Although I worked in the commercial art 
field for a number of years, I now divide my 
time between teaching and my Haverhill 
studio,” West said. 

Inspired by nature: She describes her 
work as “abstract verehia images drawn from or 
inspired by nature.’ 

This art show will give students a chance to 
view their teacher’s work for a change instead 
of the other way around. 

“Some of the things will be so different 
from their expectations,” Rochelle Newman, 
professor, department of creative arts, said. 

Newman has co-authored the book, The 
Golden Relationship: Art, Math, Nature, and 
has had several articles and biographies written 
about her. 

“Some of the stuff won’t be obvious to the 
audience,” Newman said about the work to be 
exhibited. 

Allison Druin, graphic design instructor, 
will exhibit An Interactive Computer Globe. 

Learning geography: “It is a multimedia 
computer environment which enables children 


- to learn geography with special hardware and 


software. By pressing a yellow spot on the 
stuffed globe, a child can travel to a special 
place by way of voice, pictures, and text,” 
Druin said. 

The other faculty members who will con- 
tribute to the show are Jack Carlton, Diane 
Edstrom, Walter Hawk, Gail Maciejewski, 
Richard McKnown and Kim Pickard. 

An artist’s reception will be held from 2 to 
4 p.m. on Sunday, Dec. 3 in the Bentley 
Library Gallery. All participating faculty will 


Gallery preview 


be there to answer questions. 
The exhibit can be seen Monday through 
Thursday from 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; Friday 


from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and Sunday from 1 to 


5 p.m. 
Brief statements from each of the artists 
follow: 


: 
" 


Eleanor Day West teaches and has taught 
Graphic Design, Color, Drawing and Illustra- 


tion. 

“I focus on form, positive and negative 
space, movement and light. Color is my 
passion, but I am always challenged and 
inspired by black. When working, I always 


have a specific idea or image in mind, but I — 


look for the accidental and unexpected to 


create a tension or balance between order and 


chaos.” : 


Allison Druin teaches two sections of 


Graphic Design and has worked extensively ot 


the Macintosh computer creating innovative - 


and exciting interactive programs for childrer 
This one of a kind experimental computei 


prototype, developed as an alternative way for 


children to use computers. Art Interactive 
Computer Globe is a Multimedia computer 


environment which enables children to learn — 
geography with special hardware and software, 


By pressing a yellow slot on the stuffed 
globe a child can travel to a special place by 


way of voices, pictures and text. No mouse or 


keyboard is necessary for this learning 
experience,” she said. . 

Diane Edstrom teaches Drawing and Col 
Design. Over the past 20 years she has 
exhibited her paintings and drawings throug} 


out Massachusetts. Two years ago she left her 


full-time teaching position as the Commer 
Art instructor at Whittier Vo-Tech to devote 
most of her time to painting. Since then she 


has been included in several group shows and 


this past year had a solo exhibition in Cambr 
idge, Mass. 


She addresses the themes of love and death 


Heinz family collection comes to MF 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Still Lifes of the Golden Age: Northern Euro- 
pean Paintings from the Heinz Family 
Collection,which features 44 paintings from a 
private collection of Dutch, Flemish, German 
and Baroque still lifes is appearing now at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Ranging in date from the late sixteenth to 
early eighteenth century, many of these 
privately.owned works of art have never been 
exhibited to the public. The exhibit will 
remain on view through Dec. 31, 1989. 

The paintings in the exhibition were 
collected by the family of U.S. Senator and 
Mrs. H. John Heinz. III (PA). Still Lifes of the 
Golden Age represents the full range of 
paintings in the Heinz Family Collection. 

Among the important seventeenth century 
artists included in the exhibition are Balthasar 
van der Ast; Osias Beert the Elder, Jan 
Brueghel the Elder, Pieter Claesz., Floris van 
Dijck, Willeam Cleasz. Heda, Jan Davidsz de 
Heem, Jan van Kessel the Elder, Cerstiaen 
Luyckx, Abraham Mignon, and Harmen van 
Steenwyck. The collection, which now 
numbers more than 70 paintings, is unique for 
its wide range of still life specialists for whom 
few paintings and little documentation have 
survived. 


Unique collection 


“ These paintings attest to the 
high level of quality that existed 
in Dutch and Flemish art of this 

period.” 


NER EELS 

Remarkable and appealing: “We are 
grateful to the Heinz family for allowing us 
to present a selection of their remarkable 
paintings,” Peter C. Sutton, The Mrs. Russel 
W. Baker Curator of European Paintings at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, said. 

“Northern European still lifes have long 
held a special appeal for Americans, an 
attraction that can be traced to early nine- 
teenth century American collectors as well as 
still life painters who shared an admiration for 
Dutch art’s probity, its realism and technical 
virtuosity.” 

The exhibit will present paintings which 
range in date from the large, symbolic 
Allegory of Summer, painted in the 1590s by 
Lucas van Valckenborch and Georg Flegal, to 
the tude decorative floral work, Flowers and 


Coenraet Roepel. 

Within this chronological range are a wide 
variety of types of still lifes, from fruit pieces to 
depictions of smoking implements, from 
breakfast scenes to images of skulls that remind 
the viewer of man’s mortality. These paintings 
attest to the high level of quality that existed in 
Dutch and Flemish art of this period, even 
among artists who are not well-known to 
twentieth century audiences. 

Optical illusions: The artists who pro- 
duced still life paintings believed the essence of 
still life painting was found in its illusion of 
reality. Some Dutch artists pushed trompe 
Poeil effects to their limits, seeking to create 
illusionistic images to deceive the eye, as in 
Johannes Cuvenes the Elder’s Vanitas with 
Green Drape and Skull (c. 1655) and Francis- 
cus Gysbrechts’ Trompe L’Ocil Window 
(1670s). 

Trompe l’oeil illusionism, nonetheless, was 
only one aspect of seventeenth-century Dutch 
and Flemish still life painting. Many of the 
paintings in this exhibition, however naturalis- 
tic in appearance, convey broader religious, 
moral, and theoretical ideas of the day, 


. meanings which are not apparent to the viewer 


at first glance. 
One recurrent theme throughout the exhi- 
bition i is the transience of life, , conveyed by the 
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use of vanitas symbolism, such as insects 
devouring leaves on plants, rotting fruit, 
snuffed out candles, skulls, and watches 
hidden amid exuberant displays of food a 
elegant objects made of gold and silver. 
Late 17th century elegance: After th 
mid-1600s, the work of still life artists bec 
more decorative, as exemplified by Rachel 
Ruysch’s Vase of Flowers on a Table (1690) 
Such paintings reflected the increasingly 


aristocratic tastes of Dutch society. Following 
their frugal beginnings, and especially after the 


French invaded the country in 1672, the 


Dutchman was drawn to greater elegance and 


refinement. 


Ruysch, whose paintings are distinguished 
for their technical virtuosity and precise obser 


vation of nature, continued to have an 
influence on still life paintings through muc 
of the eighteenth century. ; 

The collection was organized by the 
National Gallery of Art and premiered ther 
before traveling to the Museum of Fine Art 
where it will be on view until Dec. 31, 198! 

Tickets are $6.50 for MFA members, st 
dents, and senior citizens; and $7.50, gene! 
admission. For daily recorded ticket availab 
ity, call (617) 267-2973. For further 
information, contact the Publicity Depart 
at Lh Br 267- 9300 ext. oe 
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in a variety of media formats, including 
‘sculpture and photography, frequently em- 
~ploying humor and references to classical 
‘music and poetry in her work. 

Walter Hawk teaches and has taught 
Drawing I and II, Figure Drawing , Painting , 
2-D Design, Pictorial Design and Art Appre- 
ciation. He is a world traveler and throughout 
‘the United State and Canada, museums and 
private collectors have purchased his unique 
work. 

“Just as the words ‘awesome’ and ‘radical’ 
have been overused to the point that teen- 
agers now use them to evaluate their bubble- 
gum creations, so have many once powerful, 
visual forms degenerated into cliches. For me, 
the creative act is a continual struggle to break 
out of my own lazy tendencies to rely on 
precious answers. I like to use ambiguities 
both verbal and visual to engage my rather 
small audience,” he said. 

Gail Maciejewski teaches and has taught 
Introduction, Intermediate and advanced 
graphic design, MacBasics, Color and Design 
and Layout I and II. 

“When I think of the word “alien” it 
conjures up many meanings, alien to our- 

selves, alien to our culture, alien to each other. 
Tt has become a topic that has been the focus 
of my work. Perhaps the main reason why 
alienation has become so prevalent in my work 
_ is that I simply cannot understand it. 

“Tt appears to me that there are a lot of 
people out of touch with themselves and with 
each other, and our society is permeated with 
racism and intolerance. The long term results 
of racism on the victim’s is something that I 
have witnessed firsthand. These people 
constitute the “lost souls” in my work,” she 
said. 

Richard McKown teaches and has taught 
Photography I and I, Drawing, Experimental 
Fimmaking, Multimedia Workshop, Architec- 
tural Design and Urban Planning, Workshops 
in Art and Nature, Observational Skills. He 
has taught at Emerson College, DeCordova 
Museum School and well as several other 
Massachusetts—based colleges. 
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Role reversal 


“This art show will give 
students a chance to view 
the teachers work for 
a change...” 


He has exhibited in over 20 one-man 
shows around the country and over 100 group 
shows including The World Round, Hudson 
River Museum, Yonkers, N.Y.; Danforth 
Museum, Framingham, Mass.; Addison 
Gallery Phillips Academy, Andover Mass.; 
Hayden Gallery, M.I.T. , Cambridge, Mass.; 
Los Angeles Institute for Contemporary Arts; 
Sheldon Art Museum, University of Neb., 
Lincoln, Neb. in addition to many other 
gallerys and museums across the U.S. 

The Rose Art Museum, University of lowa 
and seven other private, high-technical and 
private businesses display his work. 

Rochelle Newman teaches and has taught 
Color and Design, Painting, Drawing I and 
II, Creative Experiences On Early Childhood, 
Mental Health Programs. She is affiliated 
with many professional organizations and has 
work reproduced in the Fiberarts design book. 

“Despite the change in media, there are 
some underlying constants that have been my 
preoccupation for a very long time and which 
run through my tapestry work as well. The 
main concern is for the structure of space, 
especially planimetric space, and how that 
structure contains form. 

“What are the “rules” of the spatial game- 
board and how can I play on it with the 
minimum number of moves? My search for 
answers has led me to the discipline of 
geometry, which describes relationships in 
space, and into the area of morphology, which 
examines the structure of both natural and 
human made forms. For me, symmetry, plane 
tiling boundaries figure /ground tensions, are 
ideas that run through all spatial arts whether 
it be weaving, sculpting or painting,” she said. 
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D. Caras photo 
THIS WORK is one of many in a collaborative suite of prints by Jack Carlton, NECC 
faculty member, and David Paffhausen. 
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Loss of Lennon effects 
new generations of fans 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

On Dec. 8, 1980 a man was murdered. 
Perhaps many men were murdered that 
night. Perhaps many of those men were 
important in their own ways, but only one 
of the men who died that night had in 
living touched a world of people. 

John Lennon’s death hit the world very 
hard. A man who stood for peace, he died 
as a result of aggression. 

A lot has been written about Lennon, 
some of it good, some of it bad. Depend- 
ing on who is spreading the rumor, he was 
either a saint or a devil. It doesn’t really 
matter which he was in living because in 
death he achieved a form of sainthood. 

His politics managed to get him in 
trouble. Some say he only jumped on the 
peace bandwagon. If he did, he at least 
managed to use his influence in a way 
which he felt might make a difference. 

Music lives: Lennon will always be 
remembered primarily for the music he 
made with the Beatles. Whether one likes 
their music or not, from a historical 
perspective, they simply opened the door 
for all that came after them in popular 
music. 

After their break-up, none of them 
managed to reach the same artistic level 
they had when together. Lennon was no 
exception. Solo, he made good music, but 
not great music. 

Fans of Lennon usually despise the very 


Music appreciation 


existence of Yoko Ono. She is blamed for 
the break-up of the Beatles, but anyone 
could see they were well on the way before 
she came along. Anyone who knows her 
does not paint a pretty picture of Ono. The 
point overlooked is that Lennon loved her 
very much, and if she made him happy that 
should be good enough for his fans. 

Sarcastic wit: Lennon possessed a very 
sarcastic wit, and it is said he could treat 
people very brutally if he wanted. This 
contradicts the idea he was an all around 
nice guy; supposedly he treated George 
Harrison very badly when they were in the 
Beatles. 

So much has been written about 
Lennon, it is pointless to try to come up 
with the phrases which can magically 
replace his loss in the minds of his fans. 

Basically, Lennon was not the saint he 
seemed, though he was not the devil either; 
in a word, he was human. 

Place in history: He was, like the rest 
of us, a living, breathing, pathetic being, 
trying to place himself into a greater 
context in this universe and though he has 
assured himself a place in history, the true 
testament to the love Lennon generated 
can be found in the number of people who 
would offer their lives to death for him to 
regain life. 


Woolf plays it all in concert 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

A guitar, banjo, violin, pent harp and 
the thumb piano are among the instru- 
ments Andrew Woolf can play. 

Woolf appeared before about 35 
spectators Friday recently in Lecture Hall 
A. The sounds of his instruments echoed 
over the room in a relaxing setting. His wit 
and humor made his one hour performance 
very enjoyable. 

Interesting combination: Woolf, 
whose main instrument is the fiddle, usually 
can be heard playing at local coffee houses, 
at weddings and for concert and square 
dances. He has played this interesting 
combination of instruments for about 15 
years. : 

With the fiddle, Woolf said, “Not 


hon or Mozart. Every now and then I like 
to get out these instruments and do a solo 


‘performance. I’m primarily a folk musician, 


and yes, a lot of the songs I play came from 
the Southern Appalachian mountains. 
Much of the first American music origi- 
nated from the Southern Appalachians.” 


Traditional sounds: Woolf started out 
his performance ‘playing the cool mellow 
sounds of his 1950 Gibson guitar. The 
strings strumming recall the traditional 
sounds of the ranch when cowboys would 
sit around the fire and play their songs. He 
then picked up his “trusty banjo” and 
proceeded to finger pick an old tune called 
Ground Hog. 

The violin came next, followed by the 
pentaharp and the thumb piano ending his 
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intellectual, 
funny film 
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Allen’s latest success 
balances humor, morals 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

In his films, Woody Allen usually 
balances complex situations with under- 
stated wit and moments of open slapstick 
comedy. In his latest film, Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, Allen has once again 
achieved the perfect balance between the 
two. 

His goal is to provide a counterpoint to 
the seriousness of the main themes of the 
film by underscoring them with humor 
while not diminishing them in value. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors is Allen’s 
ultimate tribute to his own cynicism. All 
that should happen, doesn’t; all that 
shouldn’t happen, does. Allen wrote and 
directed the film, and it is to his credit that 
he manages to place the various characters 
in the right perspective, eliciting from the 
audience the emotions he desires. 

First surprise: The story revolves 
around Judah, (Martin Landau’s best 
performance to date) and his extra-marital 
love affair. The situation he is in has been 
created totally by himself, and it is his 
resolution of the problem which provides 
for the first surprise of the film. 

His mistress, Delores, (Angelica 
Huston) believes Judah intends to divorce 
his wife, Miriam, and marry her. Judah has 
no intention of this; it would destroy the 
life he strove to create. One would expect 
Judah to face the truth as his friend, Ben 
(Sam Waterson) a Rabbi, advises him, to let 
the truth guide the way. 

To resolve the problem in this manner 
would have been entirely too formulaic. So 
Allen has Judah cross to the complete 
opposite side of the moral spectrum. Judah 
has his brother Jack (Jerry Orbach who has 
played these roles for years and is now a 
veritable gangster) arrange to have Delores 
killed. 

This leads the audience to think that 
now Judah’s conscience will force him to 
admit to the hideous crime. This also is 
much too formulaic, so in the end, Judah 
defeats his conscious and reunites with 
Miriam. Guilty as sin, Judah escapes earthly 
retribution. 

Allen’s counterpoint to this story is his 
own character’s problems. Allen’s charac- 
ter, Clifford, is an independent film maker 
whose greatest achievement is taking 
honorable mention in the Cincinnati film 
festival. Allen is as he has always been. He is 
funny looking, lacks poise and is basically a 
loser in life but as always, he has a heart of 
gold. 

Clifford is married but the marriage is 
on the rocks. His wife’s brother, Lester, 
(consummately played as a heel by Alan 
Alda) as a favor to his sister, allows Clifford 
to direct a documentary on his life. Lester 
is a television producer, who is very 
successful, handsome, popular with people, 
self-assured and very self-centered. In other 
words, he is all that Clifford is not. 

Great tear jerker: On the project, 
Clifford and Lester fall for Hally (Mia 
Farrow) who is merely a female version of 
Clifford. Even though we see how well 
Clifford and Hally fit together and how 
they are perfect for each other, Allen’s 
cynicism has reached such a point that 
Hally ends up falling for Lester instead. 
The moment when Clifford discovers this is 
one of the all time great tear-jerkers. 

In this scene, all we see is Allen’s face, 
completely dejected, staring at something. 
It fills the screen and we can feel what he is 
looking at, but it doesn’t lessen the effect. 
Hally chooses money over substance and 
Clifford is left alone. He who should be 
happy, is not, while, Judah, who should be 
punished for a hideous moral infraction, 


“Allen's paradox 
_ explained 


“Crimes and Misdemeanors 
is Allen’s ultimate tribute to his 
own cynicism. All that should 
happen, doesn’t; all that 

_ shouldn’t happen, does.” 
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gets away scot-free. 

Two lesser stories in the film, (lesser in 
proportion but not in thematic value) deal 
with Allen’s cynical view of life. Ben, the 
Rabbi, represents strong moral convictions 
and an undying faith in man. He is the only 
pure moral character in the film, yet he is 
going blind, and at the end, is totally blind. 

The subject of a documentary which 
Clifford has been working on for a number 
of years, Professor Levy, offers another view 
of life. Levy has been through quite a lot in 
his life, including the concentration camps 
of Nazi Germany, the loss of faith in 
Judaism, but he has managed to find faith 
in man. At the end, though, he commits 
suicide, which shows his acquiescence to 
this troubled world. 

Man can survive: The two characters 
who represented faith in mankind end up 
showing that faith is not tantamount to 
happiness. What Allen does show is that 
man can survive. In the final scene, Ben 
dances with his recently married daughter. 
Completely blind, he carries on. So life is 
not completely hopeless after all. Allen 
shows us how man can continue to live 
even in adversity. 

Allen has thrown a large number of 
characters, each with their own personali- 
ties and problems into a mixing pot to 
come up with an excellent film which flows 
perfectly. The composition of each scene is 
usually filled with people, objects or both, 
emphasizing the complexities of the plot. 
His uses flashbacks in continuance of the 
theme rather than to point out certain 
points. 

His filming technique allows the story to 
flow smoothly and the movie is filmed in 
warm, sepia tones. This adds a somewhat 
dark undercurrent of trouble, but is kept 
from becoming too heavy by being 
balanced by Allen’s use of a variety of 
music. For example, during the opening 
credits, upbeat jazz creates a light mood, 
but during the point where Judah goes to 
discover if Delores has been murdered, 
Allen uses a very sinister piece of music by 
Franz Schubert. 

Hilarious and embarrassing: The 
main points of humor, which balance the 
seriousness of the theme, come from 
Clifford. His documentary on Lester is 
hilarious and it is so embarrassing to Lester, 
he fires Clifford. In the documentary, 
Clifford inter-cuts scenes of Lester with a 
donkey and Mussolini which are so perfect, 
they are as funny as anything Allen has ever 
done. Also, Clifford’s understatements of 
humor help relieve the tension created in 
the film. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors is not a film 
for the Woody Allen fan who wants a quick 
fix. Its humor is sporadic and its questions 
are cosmic probes of moral and immoral 
actions. 
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The kid can't stop fibbing 


CARLO COLLODI'S PINOCCHIO will be presented by Puppet Projects of Connecti- 
cut Friday evening at 7:30 in NECC's auditorium. 


Green Barn cooks, serves 
schnitzel like nobody else 


By TERRY HARRINGTON 
Staff Reporter 

The best German food this side of the 
Berlin Wall can be found at the Green Barn 
Restaurant on Route 97, just over the state 
line in Salem, N.H. 

Hostess, Frances Bohne, along with her 
husband, Bill, and son, Carl, run the 
restaurant. Frances escorted us through the 
packed Saturday night dinner crowd to a 
comfortable, candle-lit table. 

Relaxed atmosphere: The restaurant, 
converted from a working dairy farm 20 
years ago, has an unhurried, relaxed ambi- 
ance accentuated by 200 year-old stone 
masonry walls topped with assorted beer 
steins and rough-hewn wood beams. 

Its location is convenient to the Greater 
Haverhill and Lawrence areas on Route 97. 

A waitress approached our table, passed 
out menus and took our drink orders; a full 
alcoholic menu is available, but we had two 
fresh-brewed coffees and a cola. 

After taking our order, the waitress 
invited us to try the complementary soup 
bar. Returning to our table with the soup, 
we noticed fresh dark rye bread, rolls, and 
plenty of butter left at our table. All were 
freshly baked and delicious. 

_ We tried both the the beef and chicken 
soups, both had a good broth, the beef, a 
particularly hearty broth with noodles, 
celery and carrots. The chicken soup 
contained rice, carrots, celery, and onions. 

Many selections: Two of us ordered 
the saurbraten ($9.95), a sweet sour pot 
roast served with ginger snap gravy, with 
choice of potato dumplings as a potato 
selection. One of us chose a salad and the 
other sauerkraut from the many alternatives 
available with the dinners. 

The thinly-sliced saurbraten, with its 
sour taste, had a zing and a bite that was 
exciting to the palate. The meat was so 
tender it could be cut with a fork. The 
ginger snap gravy was rich and full flavored, 
custom made to to roll the potato dump- 
lings in. 

The salad was large with crisp lettuce 
and fresh vegetables, and the sauerkraut 
was just sour enough, avoiding the 
overbearing sourness found in many 
sauerkrauts. 

The third member of our party ordered 
the schweinebraten ($9.95), a center roast 
loin of pork, with baked potato and green 
beans. The roast pork, tender and thin- 
sliced, was cooked to a moist, tender, 
succulent perfection and topped with a 
wonderful, thick, full-bodied gravy. 
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Generous portions: The size of the 


helpings were generous. A junior portion of 


the German dinners is available for smaller 
appetites for $8.95. 

For dessert, the chocolate pecan 
tollhouse pie, served warm with whipped 
cream, should appease even the most manic 
of chocolate-aholics. 

Prices at the Green Barn were quite 
reasonable; the total bill for the meal was 
only just over $43. 

Hostess Francis Bohne remarked that 90 
percent of her business is made up of repeat 
customers. A member of the family is 
always there, including her husband and 
son, 

Popular item: She said the sauerbraten 
is her best seller. “Sauerbraten in Germany 
was made out of oxen. It was tough, so 
that is why they had to marinate it a long 
time, but today in this country where we 
have good quality beef we don’t have to 
marinate it so long.” 

Other German dishes available include 
weiner schnitzel ($11.50), a breaded veal 
cutlet cooked in butter, and schmorbraten 
($9.95), a pot roast with gravy. 

Reservations are not necessary except for 
large parties. They are closed Monday and 
Tuesday, and open Wednesday and 
Thursday from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m.; Friday 
and Saturday, from 4 p.m. to 9:30 p.m.; 
and Sunday from noon to 8 p.m. 


Monday: Night WCGY Sports Trivia 
to Benefit Special Olympics 
Tuesday: Open Dance Night 
Wednesday: Open Dance Night 
Thursday: Open Dance Night 
Friday: omen's Best Legs Contest 
Saturday: Matt in the Morning 
from KISS 108 
Sunday: Watch Pats or Giants game 
NFL Football, wide screen TV 
Thurs.- Sat: 
Stu-A Disc Jockey #1 DJ 
in the Boston area. 
Friday Nights: Dance to the current 
Hits with DJ "Stu-A” & JJ 
Wright from KISS 108 


catering Jot for pales, mercy meals 


remises 
Friday & satrday a ER DRESS REQUIRED 
T-shirts, jeans or sneakers 


& Entertainment 


Pinocchio 


13 


appears Friday 


Sponsored by Creative Arts Series 


Pinocchio, the classic children’s story by 
Carlo Collodi, will be presented by Puppet 
Projects of Connecticut at Northern Essex 
Community College on Friday Dec. 1 at 
7:30 p.m. 

Sponsored by the college as part of its 
Creative Arts Series, the performance is 
geared for children aged five to 12. 

Faithfully recreated from the original 
story, the Puppet Project performance will 
include large rod puppets, masked actors, a 
variety of colorful and changing scenery, 
and lighting and special effects. Music by 
Stravinsky will accompany the show. 

Puppet Projects is one of the leading 
puppet theater companies in the United 
States. 

It has recently received awards and 


recognition from the Puppeteers of 
America, the New England Foundation for 
the Arts, the New England Theatre 
Conference Children’s Theatre Division, 
the New England Puppetry Series and the 
Connecticut Arts Commission. 


They have written the script, built the 
puppets, created the scenery and con- 
structed a 12-foot high set for this produc- 
tion. 

The performance will be held in the 
auditorium located on the Ist floor of C- 
Building. For more information, or to 
receive a full schedule of events in the 
Creative Arts Series, call the division of 
humanities and communication at (508) 
374-5820. 


Super sub shop surprises 
with huge, tasty grinders 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Sub shops are by and far usually the 
same. What makes one stand out over 
another is what the customer gets for his 
money. 

Students usually tend to be on tight 
budgets, and, Brando’s, located on 2 S. 
Broadway in Lawrence offers something 
vital to students, good food in large 
amounts for a low price. 

Brando’s fulfills the above criteria with 
flying colors. Without exaggeration, the 
subs are at least two feet long. The larger 
size bread does not mean smaller portions 
on the good stuff, the fixings. For a sub is 
merely bread if not filled with generous 
portions of one’s favorite ingredients. 

The choice roast beef sub ($4.50) is 
filled with a large portion of rare, very lean 
roast beef. The price is very competitive; 
the sub was twice the size of normal subs 
and only a little higher in price. 

The vegetarian ($3.50) overflows with 
mushrooms, peppers, tomatoes, onions, 
lettuce, cheese, and a light touch of oil. 
Brando’s bread is slightly crusty on the 
outside and soft on the inside. This 
prevents the bread from becoming too 
soggy from the oil. 

They also offer a breaded chicken cutlet 
made from flaky, white meat chicken. It is 
breaded and deep fried but not too greasy. 
It can be ordered with peppers, mush- 
rooms, cheese, sauce, or any combination. 
The prices range from $3.65 to $3.95, 
depending on the combination. 

The grand-dad of subs is, of course, the 
Italian coldcut sub. To breathe life into this 
old standard would take divine interven- 
tion. Alas, Brando’s is good, but not that 


for a student study saver rate 
Of only; 2.202. $35.00/Night 


continental buffet. Then... 


split the rate. 


Finals Getaway! 


Escape to Hampton Inn 


Study in the comfort of our quiet 
rooms; enjoy free local phone calls, 
a large well lit desk, and our free 


Take a break with free coffee & tea in our lobby 


24 hrs. a day. Snooze in our comfortable beds and 
enjoy free Showtime and ESPN. Study with a friend & 


Offer good 11/29 to 12/22 with a valid student I.D. 


es at least tw fection” 


Food reviews 


good. What they do manage to do, is keep 
alive the tradition by stuffing it to the 
bursting point with all the right ingredi- 
ents. Mortadella, bologna, ham, salami and 
then lettuce, cheese, tomatoes, pickles and 
hot peppers, with a light touch of oil create 
a masterpiece of a sandwich. 

Among the other subs offered are, 
Italian meatball ($3.95), crabmeat ($4.50), 
turkey breast ($3.95), and ham and cheese 
($3.95). 

For a side dish, french fries in small 
($.90) and large ($1.75) quantities are 
recommended. The fries, like the cutlet, are 
not too greasy, as is the norm in some sub 
shops. 

They also offer a selection of salads: chef 
($4.25); garden ($2.75); crabmeat ($4.50); 
tuna ($3.50); and antipasto ($4.75). In 
addition, they offer a selection of soft 
drinks. 

The restaurant is clean and makes for a 
nice atmosphere to dine in. Large and 
spacious, the dining area is a step above the 
usual plastic, greasy surroundings of the 
sub shop genre. 

Brando’s is open seven days a week, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Call (508) 691- 
5151 for take-out orders. 


Call For Reservations Today 
(508) 975-4050 
Located at the intersection of 
Route 114 & Route 495. 
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By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Staff Reporter 

The Boston-based rock band ’Til 
Tuesday performed before an enormous 
crowd at Club 125 in Bradford, Mass. 
recently. 

The group, known for their Top 40 hits, 
Voices Carry and Looking Over My Shoulder, 
has been in the music scene for over six 
years. 

In 1985, they released their first album, 
Voices Carry, which reached the top 20 on 
the album charts, and followed with 
Welcome Home, and then Everything’s 
Different Now. 

Recently, they have been touring small 
venues and will soon release another album 
in the spring, according to lead singer, 
Aimee Mann. 

After her performance Friday night, 
Mann answered a few questions. While 
munching on a celery stick, she talked 
about everything from rehearsing to her 
attitudes on the fans. 

Music originated: “We play what we 
like,” Mann said. “And when we got our 
first break, it was actually luck. 

“We play a kind of diverse, upbeat 
acoustic style that is different from other 
music,” she said. 

Touring: “We sell out, you know, at 
medium size places. It’s just the publicity 


After rough start, lead singer belts out favorites 


By LEE ANN CHEEK 
Staff Reporter 

Clad in a black leather jacket and jeans, 
singer songwriter Aimee Mann took to the 
stage alone at the Club 125 in Haverhill. 
The spotlight was on Mann and an acoustic 
guitar which surprised the sold out crowd. 

After recognizing the vociferous crowd 
on hand, Mann began the evening’s music 
with her most recent single (Believe You 
Were) Lucky off ’Til Tuesday’s 1988 
album, Everything’s Different Now. 

Although the rich innocent voice of 
Mann was easily recognizable, the coarse, 
distorted sound of her guitar was not, 
making the situation visibly uncomfortable 
for her. 

Unable to correct the problem with her 
guitar, Mann continued, moving on to 
some new unrecorded material until her 
band joined her, one by one, during her 
third song, Everything’s Different Now. 

Changed role: With drummer Michael 


Til 
Tuesday 


Local group 


on our last album that we didn’t get, so we 
didn’t tour many large places,” she said. 

“We're playing at Club 125 because it’s 
so close to home. Once our next album 
comes out, we’ll play bigger places,” she 
said. 

Fans: “I like my fans. I don’t mind 
signing autographs or anything. I would 
rather have people come right up to me 
and ask for an autograph, instead of staring 
at me,” Mann said. 

“When someone follows me or stares at 
me when I’m eating, I get really nervous. 
Like, is there something on my face? 


Concert review 


Hausman and guitarist /keyboardist, John 
Robins, a more relaxed Mann changed her 
role from singer/guitarist to singer /bassist 
- the role she is known for. 

Performing for the first time locally with 
her new band, Mann and company began 
the evening acoustically. The first part of 
the set was full of complications with 
tuning and sound problems. 

’Til Tuesday continued with an acoustic 
approach to their material until midway 
through the set. The change was done 
rather comically, teasing the crowd with 
interludes of Led Zeppelin’s Communica- 
tion Breakdown and Stairway to Heaven. 

At this point, things began to jell for the 
band. Robins impressed the crowd with his 
versatility at the keyboards and harmonica, 
while Mann and Hausman provided a great 


mikes 1t big 


What?! Tell me! What?” she said. “But I 
also think it could be some psycho or 
something; it can be scary.” 

Rehearsing: “I have a low voice, but 
with lots of practice I am able to reach the 
high notes,” she said. “It was hard in the 
beginning , but I’ve gotten used to it.” 

Upcoming album: “In the spring we’ll 
hopefully have our next album out. Right 
now we’re thinking of changing record 
labels, maybe to Warner Bros. or another 
label that is coming out. Our old label 
(Epic) didn’t work out great. Like our last 
album, we didn’t get much publicity. The 


groove to follow. 

Closing out the set, the band ripped 
into perhaps their most popular song to 
date, Voices Carry. Adding an inventive 
guitar solo to close the song, “Til Tuesday 
electrified the crowd and left them 
screaming for more. 

Slowed down: Making a quick return 
to the stage, the momentum the band built 
through the second half of the set, was 
slowed down by guitar tuning problems, 
which the band was once again forced to 
overcome. 

Jumping into their first career hit, Love 
in a Vacuum, the band rejuvenated the 
audience to the point of ecstasy. 

‘Til Tuesday concluded the evening’s 
music with an impromptu jam to Bob 
Dylan’s Knocking on Heaven’s Door. 
Although not all the lyrics were there, the 
music was, and any mistakes seemed 
unnoticed by the crowd. 

Money well spent: Though Mann’s 


video ( Voices Carry) on MTV really 
publicized our group, which was good,”she 
said. 

*Til Tuesday formerly consisted of the 
four members: Aimee Mann, vocals and 
bass; Michael Hausman, drums and 
percussion; Robert Holmes, guitars and 
vocals; and Joey Pesce, synthesizers, piano 
and vocals. 

Holmes and Pesce left the group to set 
out on their own, but Holmes now plays 
with his own group, Ultra Blue, as does 
Pesce with the group, Aberitions, Mann 
said. 

Two new members, Buddy and Jayne, 
(they would rather not have their last 
names printed) are now playing with the 
band. Buddy opened up for ’Til Tuesday 
along with another musician on their last 
tour six months ago. 

“I’ve known the group for a long time, 
and that’s how I got involved with playing 
and touring with them,” he said. 

Buddy and Jayne will record on ’Til 
Tuesday’s upcoming album, and they will 
be temporary replacements for awhile, 
Buddy said. 

“In the future, I’m going to record on 
my own, so this is temporary,” he said. 
Editor’s note: 

Veronica Caruso, guest contributor, 
assisted with this story. 


stage presence wasn’t very ‘personable or 
noticeable, her music was, and the band 
was held over for another performance. 

For those who opted to pay the $12 
cover charge to hear one of Boston’s 
national recording artists, it was money well 
spent. 


Wanted 


Good inquisitive writers for the spring semester 
to work for an award—winnin g publication, the 


NECC OBSERVER 


Sign up for Journalism I, available in 
the day or continuing ed. divisions. 


Contact the Observer office for details 


The 


Right Type 


Let me make you look good 


T= Typing 


[[=> Word Processing 
[= Thesis 

[('=° Term Papers 
[[S- Resumes 


Contact: Mary Ellen Moulton 


(603) 382-9559 
Plaistow, NH. 
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FITNESS 
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we Suspended Aerobic Floor 
tx Maxi Cam Machines 


vx Free Weights 20 % 


tx Calisthetics 
OFF 


tr Lifecycles 
any program 
t Sauna erreeg 


200 Main St., Haverhill 


Gg) 3738 
MANICURES AVAILABLE 
(By Appointment Only) 

In Association with 
TANORAMA of Haverhill 


Swayze’s latest turkey doomed, 
cliche-filled plot wastes his talent 


By MICHAEL K. DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 

Patrick Swayze’s newest movie, Next of 
Kin, is a bit of a sleeper. 

The film is about a Chicago police 
detective, played by Swayze, who is forced 
to avenge his brother’s death. It takes place 
in gangster run Chicago and a hillbilly 
community in Kentucky. The conflict 
occurs when the mob murders Swayze’s 
brother and his hillbilly family decides to 
take action. 

Swayze does a good job as the lead in 
the film, but the supporting actors don’t 


REM ASSOCIATES 
Word Processing 


Professional Results 
Quality Service 
Any Size Document 
Free On-Campus 
Pick-up/Delivery 


CALL TODAY! 


8 Hillside Avenue 
Lawrence, MA 
(508)689-8251 
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give it their all in their portrayals. Swayze’s 
Roadhouse was much more action-packed 
than Next of Kin and altogether a much 
better movie. 

The plot is too poor to help this movie 
survive. The characters were weak and their 
portrayal of hillbillies was more comical 
than convincing. It seems more like a 


movie about The Godfather meeting The 


Beverly Hillbillies. 

If this had been a rental or a cable 
movie, it could have been more entertain- 
ing, but unfortunately it isn’t up to big 
screen standards. 


Bright Horizons Children’ 
Center at NE 
Has the following openings: 
Infants 
1 T/Th Opening 
3 5 Full Day Openings 


Toddlers 
1 T/Th/F Opening 
A few afternoon openings 
are available. 


Preschool 
2 5 Full Day Openings 
1 M/W/F Opening 
1 M/T/F Opening 
1 M/T Opening 
Several afternoon openings 
are available. 
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Watch out, the Simpsons are coming 


Fox Broadcasting photo 


ANIMATOR MATT GROENIG'S crazy new television family hits the airwaves in 
January. It was also recently featured in The Second Animation Celebration: The 


Movie at Newburyport's Screening Room. 


FINAL EXAMINATION & FINAL CLASS 
MEETING SCHEDULE 
DAY COURSES - FALL 1989 
Monday, Dec. 18 - Friday, Dec. 22 


The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting can be 

determined by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the 
first hour and first day the course regularly meets. Your final exam/meeting 
will be held in the room assigned.The Registrar will contact faculty if a time 


or a room change is necessary. 
First hour of your class meets: 


Monday at 8:00 or 8:30 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 11:00 
Monday at 1:00 
Monday at 2:00 
Monday at 3:00 


Tuesday at 8:00, 8:30 or 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 

Tuesday at 11:00 

Tuesday at 12:00 

Tuesday at 1:00 

Tuesday at 2:00 or 3:00 


Wednesday at 8:00 or 8:30 


Wednesday at 9:00 
Wednesday at 10:00 
Wednesday at 11:00 
Wednesday at 12:00 
Wednesday at 1:00 
Wednesday at 2:00 
Wednesday at 3:00 


Thursday at 8:00 or 8:30 
Thursday at 9:00 
Thursday at 11:00 
Thursday at 1:00 
Thursday at 12:00 


Friday at 8:30 or 9:00 
Friday at 12:00 
Friday at 2:00 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur: 


Thursday, Dec. 21 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec.19 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 18 8:00-10:30 
Wed. Dec. 20 2:00-4:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 19 2:00-4:30 
Monday, Dec. 18 — 2:00-4:30 
Thursday, Dec. 21 2:00-4:30 


Wed. Dec. 20 8:00-10:30 
Thursday, Dec. 21. 11:00-1:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 19  11:00-1:30 
Wed. Dec. 20 2:00-4:30 

Wed. Dec. 20 11:00-1:30 
Monday, Dec. 18  11:00-1:30 


Thursday, Dec. 21 2:00-4:30 


Tuesday, Dec. 19 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 18 11:00-1:30 
Friday, Dec. 22 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 19 2:00-4:30 
Wed. Dec. 20 2:00-4:30 
Monday, Dec. 18 2:00-4:30 
Wed. Dec. 20 2:00-4:30 


Wed. Dec. 20 8:00-10:30 
Tuesday, Dec.19  11:00-1:30 
Thursday, Dec. 21 11:00-1:30 
Thursday, Dec. 21 2:00-4:30 

Thursday, Dec. 21 11:00-1:30 


Monday, Dec. 18 8:00-10:30 
Monday, Dec. 18 2:00-4:30 
Tuesday, Dec. 19 2:00-4:30 
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Toons 


are back 


Local movie house shows 
several animated shorts 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

The Second Animation Celebration: the 
Movie recently ended its run at the 
Newburyport Screening Room. 

The movie was comprised of animated 
shorts from different countries. They 
ranged from funny to serious, gimmicky to 
inventive, and political to commercial. 

If anything, the collection proved that 
animation can work on more than one 
level. 

Deranged and hilarious: For example, 
The Simpsons provided purely comic relief. 
Animator Matt Groening’s deranged family 
of five received the greatest amount of 
laughs from the audience. Three Simpson 
shorts appeared throughout the program, 
of which The Funeral was the funniest. 

Next to the Simpsons, Bill Plympton’s 
25 Ways to Quit Smoking was the best 
received feature by the audience. Narrated 
by a monotone voice and done in a step by 
step, one to twenty five method, the short 
could have easily become tiresome. In the 
end, though, it was extremely funny as the 
absurd actions of the figure on the screen 
were a perfect counterpoint to the dead- 
pan narration. 

Two more shorts which were well 
received were Ouinoscopio #2 and Scaredy 
Cat. Quinoscopio #2 by Juan Padron of 
Cuba was comprised of a number of 
different shorts which relied on sight gags 
or manipulations of social norms. Scaredy 
Cat by Paul Clarehout was based on the 
idea that turnabout is fair play, as a 
mountain lion stalks a Bambi look-a-like. 

Thought-provoking piece: On the 
other hand, Lazar by Gavrilo Gnatovich 
incited the audience to ponder the meaning 
of freedom. Lazar, the protagonist, 
represents man’s eternal quest for freedom 
while those that try to stop him represent 
any social norm. Lazar’s quest for freedom 
could be representational of any goal man 
strives to achieve. 

Propagandance and Umbabarauma 
continued in this political vein. Propagan- 
dance by Tom Sito dealt with a Soviet and 
an American, two dancers who come into 
useless conflict. To Sito’s credit he doesn’t 
take sides and shows how foolish both the 
superpowers can be. 

Umbabarauma by Susan Young and 
Mike Smith of the United Kingdom, with 
music provided by Jorge Ben, is close to a 


contemporary music video. 

As it starts, we are in an African village. 
We then proceed to move out into civiliza- 
tion, exploring it, only to return to the 
original setting. It draws distinct lines 
between the natural setting of the village 
and the alien, unnatural setting of the city. 

Bland and without substance: Beat 
Dedication by Bob Sabiston, Pencil Dance 
by Chris Casady and Fingerwave by Gyula 
Nagy were gimmicky and tiresome, a 
triumph of form over substance; they were 
neither funny nor thought-provoking. 

Also gimmicky but funny were the two 
John Lasseter and William Reeves shorts, 
Knickknack and Tin Toy which used PIXAR 
generated graphics. Knickknack’s charac- 
ters are plastic souvenirs and its protagonist 
is a snowman trapped in a souvenir “snow” 
paperweight. His attempts to escape are 
simply hilarious. Tin Toy depicts a very 
realist baby and its confrontation with the 
tin toy, a one-man marching band. Not as 
funny as Knickknack, it still successfully 
showed the extent of PIXAR graphics. 

A Salute to the Olive Jar Animation 
Studio by Bill Jarcho and Mark D’Oliveira 
possessed some of the funniest, interesting, 
and inventive examples of animations in the 
program. These accomplishments were 
overshadowed by their insertion of 
advertisements done by the company. 
Though examples of animations, the 
inclusions of various ads ruined the 
continuity as a whole. 

Just fluff: The remainder of the films 
were interesting if only as filler. Salome by 
Maurizio Forestieri of Italy was about the 
exploits of a salami; The Marathon was a 
cutesy tribute to Mickey Mouse by Mikhail 
Tumelya and Alexander Petrov of the 
U.S.S.R.; Rarg by Tony Collingwood 
concerned the story of the inhabitants of a 
man’s dream and was funny in parts, but at 
21 minutes it carried on far too long. 

ASIFA Children’s Film, animated by 
children from eight countries, concerned 
each one’s view of love. It was nice while 
Goodnight Norma... Goodnight Milton... by 
John Schnall was grotesquely stupid. 

As a whole, the almost two hours spent 
viewing animated shorts was well worth it. 
With the popularity of the hybrid The 
Adventures of Roger Rabbit and the 
renewed interest in the Warner Bros. 
shorts, it appears as though it is time for 
animation to be regarded as an art form. 


Simmons College 


Continuing Education 
Open House 


for Community College Students 
Tuesday, January 9, 1990 


(snow date: Thursday, January 11)~ 
1:00-3:30 p.m. 


Special Functions Room 


Main College Building, 300 The Fenway, Boston 


To reserve a space, please call 617-738-2141 by Friday, Jan. 5 
If you gre unable to attend the Open House but would like information, 
please call the above number or write: Office of Continuing Education, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115. 


Final Exams for Central Catholic High School and 
Grace Church will occur on the last day of sheduled 
classes. Students who have conflicts must resolve 
them with their instuctors.Contact the Registrar's 
_ Office if you have any questions about this schedule. 
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Transfer counseling 


O’Keefe offers advice to students about process — 


DCE’s O 


By JEAN M. BRUENJES 
Staff Reporter 

It may be time to start thinking about 
transferring to another college, and many 
students share the same questions about the 
process. 

Janet O’Keeffe, continuing education de- 
partment counselor, is the person to talk to. 
She, along with Nancy Glass, both help in 
making decisions about transfer options. 

According to O’Keeffe, more students are 
going into liberal arts programs, especially 
teaching and social work. These two majors 
require a master’s as well as a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Narrowing down: When considering 
transfer options, O’Keeffe suggests a person 
keep several things in mind. First, think 
about the distance involved with the transfer. 
Second, if an individual has a major or knows 


File photo 
MICHAEL FINEGOLD gets ready to 
teach a new course next semester 


Observer Features 


what area he or she is interested in, it can be 
an advantage in narrowing down the field to 
the colleges that offer a particular program. 

Time is also a factor, and it takes time to 
sort out the transfer possibilities available. It 
may require more than one or two visits to a 
counselor, O’Keeffe said. 

She suggests two times during the aca- 
demic year when students from Northern 
Essex should talk to other college representa- 
tives. 

“There is Transfer Day which takes place 
in November and Transfer Evening which 
takes place in April,” she said. 

Talk to representatives: “Transfer 
Evening is not just for evening students, but 
for all students. This enables those individu- 
als who take courses at night to come in and 
talk to representatives from four-year institu- 
tions, too,” O’Keeffe said. 


Some of these institutions include ULow- 
ell, Salem State College, Bentley College, 
Boston University and New Hampshire Col- 
lege. 

O’Keefte added, “Every person’s needs 
are different for transferring. Some people are 
not sure what they need to do; others are not 
sure what school they want. 

Get information: With the help of a 
counselor, and the use of Peterson’s Guide, 
one can find out where the degree is offered 
and get some general information.” 

O’Keeffe is available for transfer advice 
Monday and Wednesday from 12:30 to 8:30 
p.m.; Tuesday.and Thursday from 10:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m.; and Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Glass is available in the evening from 5:00 
to 8:30 on Monday and Wednesday. 

For more information or to set up an ap- 
pointment, call (508) 374-3801. 
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File photo 
JANET O'KEEFE, DCE counselor, says 
it takes time to sort out all of the 
options available to students wanting 
to transfer to a four-year college. 


New music course offered next semester 


By SHERI MARCELLA 
Staff Reporter 

Music Technology: Composition will be 
offered for the first time next semester for all 
students who have a minimal background 
knowledge of music. 

“Tt gives the students a chance to learn 
how to create music using computer soft- 
ware,” Mike Finegold, associate professor, 
creative arts department, said. The course 
instructor said students interested in the class 
must know how to read notes and their basic 
duration. It is a class for those interested in 
music as a career or a hobby. 

Use of music: “As part of the course stu- 
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dents will become familiar with the Macin- 
tosh computer,” Finegold said. It will also 
cover use of Music Instrument Digital Inter- 
face — (MIDI) program language. 
“Learning how to interface musical in- 
struments with one another and learning how 
to coordinate the composition with a drum 
machine, as well as mixing it down to the final 
form is another objective of the course,” 


Rincon hispano: 


By Prof. Donald Conway 
Guest Contributor 

jComo Conseguir Credito en Espanol 
Solo Por Examen! 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre del 
primer afio de espanol, Intro. Spanish II, 
SP4402, antes del fin de este semestre. 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asisitir a las clases 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al fin del 
semestre. La nota que Ud. gana en el examen 
sera su nota para el curso. Asi pueden recibir 
tres creditos sin molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es por 
un examen en Life Experience. Si ustedes 
quieren seguir este camino, tienen que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar casi el 
mismo examen que les dare si matriculan en 
mi curso (SP4402). 

Esto es lo que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero perdimos el laboratorio para 
lenguas. Luego perdimos el cuarto semestre 
de espanol. Pronto perdimos el primer se- 
mestre del curso intermedio tambien, y ahora 


Finegold said. 

Music Technology: Composition is a one 
semester course with three credit hours. The 
class meets the creative arts requirements for 
Liberal Arts majors. It is now programmed as 
a special topics course and will eventually 
become part of a three part sequence. 

At the end of the semester, a concert of 
student’s compositions will be given. 


Spring Classes 


no hay un curso de espafiol en el tercer 0 
cuarto nivel en esta universidad. 

Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segundo 
semestre del primer ano. Es una verdadera 
lastima considerando la importancia de esta 
lengua. Estoy tratando de evitar el derrum- 
bamiento. completo del estudio del espafiol 
en NECC. 

Ustedes pueden ayudarse a si mismos con- 
siguiendo creditos por lo que ya saben y al 
mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener el estudio 
de espafiol aqui. SI NO HAY SUFICIENTE 
ESTUDIANTES PARA EL CURSO SP4402, 
NO LO VAN A OFRECER. 

Necesito quince estudiantes. Espero que 
cinco o sies regresen del grupo que tengo 
ahora, de manera que quiero alistar nueve o 
diez de usteds. 

¢Por que no vienen a discutirlo conmigo? 
Pueden ver el examen al mismo tiempo. Estoy 
en mi oficina C-228 casi todos los dias a las 
once. 

Vengan por favor, para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 


Do You Know That There 
Is A Nationally Known, Small, 
Liberal Arts College Right Here 
in the Merrimack Valley? 


Bradford College offers students of all ages: 


+ Majors including management, creative arts, human studies, 
humanities, natural science and math. 


* Elementary education minor 
* Generous financial aid, including full tuition and merit scholarships. 
- Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 

* Small classes - 13:1 ratio. 
* Part-time and Full-time enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01835-7393 
(508) 372-7161 


Interview, catalog and application forms available from Admissions Office. 
It ls the policy of Deaciond Coma SIRS SAM SAE SEINET SOP ORNS Ke Manmee Caner regardless of race, religion, - 


sex or ethnic background, 
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By JEAN M. BRUENJES 
Staff Reporter 

Art has been part of her life as far back as 
she can remember. From her earliest child- 
hood memories, Eleanor Day West remem- 
bers working with clay things, stacks of color- 
ing books, crayons and paints. 

After earning her bachelor of arts degree in 
Painting and Art History at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapelhill, West contin- 
ued with independent graduate work at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
N.C., and at Boston University. 

West also did commercial art for seven 
years, as well as medical art and dabbled in 
free-lance commercial art. 

Past experience: Her background in 
teaching started at the DeCordova Museum 
School, in Lincoln, Mass., part-time for 14 
years. During that period, West also taught 
part time at New England School of Art and 
Design and the Art Institute both in Boston 
in courses including drawing, painting, de- 
sign and color. 

In 1981, West moved to Haverhill and 
started teaching at Northern Essex in 1982, 
until 1984 when she decided to take some 
time off to do to other things. She then 
realized how much she missed teaching and 
returned to teach again this year on a part- 
time basis. 
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Graphic arts technique 


DCE teacher helps students 
learn about creative skills 


Presently, West is teaching two courses, 
Introduction to Graphic Design and Draw- 
ing. Graphic Design is reproduction for 
commercial art. 

Commenting on the courses she presently 
teaches, West said, “With too few students, 
there is not enough variety. With more than 
15 students, it is hard to give individual 
attention. It is important to give individual 
attention.” 

Both courses presently range in size from 
19-22 students. West said she does not have 
a preference for teaching either course, and 
she likes them equally. “Both courses are very 
different and the concerns are different. I 
enjoy diversity,” West said. 

Enthusiastic teacher: West said she de- 
cided to teach because she worked hard to get 
into it. She felt she had a great deal to offer 
and considers herself a great teacher. 

“The times that I had a good teacher made 
it worthwhile. It made such a difference in my 
life.” 

West expects a great deal from her stu- 
dents. 

“People like to be challenged and have an 
opportunity to do their best and develop their 
potential,” West said. “Every individual has 
potential in art.” 

In defining art, West said, “It is meaning- 
ful and a necessary part of human experience. 
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Eleanor Day West 


“The world would seem more 
dismal if there was not art.” 


PN AER ROSE ETE 
The world would seem more dismal if there 
was no art. Art gives life meaning and it means 
something different to each individual.” 

“The act of creating art is the most enjoy- 
able aspect,” West said. 

When she is not teaching, she devotes as 
much time as possible to her studio located 
on Essex Street in Downtown Haverhill. West 
has maintained a studio since she graduated 
from college. 

Before moving to the Merrimack Valley, 
West had a studio in Lexington, Mass. She 
enjoys and prefers to have her studio away 
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from her home. 

She also takes students for private lessons 
from time to time. “One on one is nice and 
working with one individual is good if a 
student is serious about art,” West said. 

Learning experience: Going into teach- 
ing was a way for West to develop her own 
ideas. 

“T try to make each course creative and 
interesting. I try not to repeat myself. A 
course can be refined,” West said, “Art is 
always around us. One can never be too 
educated in art. The more awareness a person 
has about art, the more interesting one’s life 
is. 

“Good art does not go unrecognized,” 
she said. West’s accomplishments thus far, 
have been recognized and her work has been 
appreciated. 

“People’s reaction is important,” West 
said. During the time she has been at NECC, 
she has seen tremendous development in the 
art field which has certainly made her career 
seem even more worthwhile. 

The most important form of art is draw- 
ing, and West’s ideas tend to come from 
nature and landscapes. She enjoys the abstract 
or non-representational so her ideas are not 
expressed in a realistic way. 

West is represented by Clark Gallery in 
Lincoln, Mass., and her work has been shown 
at the Touchstone Gallery in New York. 

She will also be represented at the upcom- 
ing Faculty Art Exhibit in December at the 
Bentley Library Gallery. 

“The world would seem more dismal if 
there was not art,” West said. 


English instructor started career as avid reader 


By JENNIFER LEIGHTON 
Staff Reporter 

Carol Barron, a new face at NECC this 
year, is an instructor in the English Depart- 
ment. Asked why she chose to be an English 
teacher, she replied, “I love to read. It’s a 
good way to combine business with pleas- 
ure.” 

Barron didn’t always know that she wanted 
to be an English teacher, and at one point in 
her academic career she was a chemistry major. 
Barron graduated from Westwood High in 
1964, taking college preparatory courses and 
then went on to U Mass. where she majored 
in English and Education. 

After her extensive education, she was 
hired as a professor in Springfield, Mass. 


Teacher thrilled in n 
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JOAN HAGOPIAN. 


Students can succeed with ‘g 


By DAVID CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 
Paulette Redmond has taught math part- 
time at NECC for 11 years, and this semester 
her status has changed to full-time instructor. 
Redmond teaches basic math, intermedi- 
ate algebra, college algebra and trigonome- 


try. 
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Barron also worked as an English teacher 
from 1972-1987 at Mohawk Trail Regional 
High in Buckland, Mass. 

In her spare time, Barron enjoys walking 
along the beach near her home. She also sings 
in civic choirs. Classical music, and especially 


folk songs are her favorites. Another hobby of 


Barron’s is reading classical books, although 
she only has time to read student’s papers at 
this time of year. 

Asked what she likes most about NECC, 
Barron’s response was quick. 

“T came here because I wanted to work in 
a community college environment. I feel as 


Iam at the center ofa melting pot because of 


the variety of students,” she said. 
Barron really enjoys the students, too. “I 


By JENNIFER LEIGHTON 
Staff Reporter 

Joan Hagopian, newly appointed coordi- 
nator of NECC’s Medical Assistant Program, 
chose her profession because she enjoys 
working with people and wanted a vocation 
in the medical field. 
The duties of a medical assistant vary, she 


said. They are trained to assist in all aspects of 


medical care under the supervision of a phy- 
sician. They maintain a patient’s clinical rec- 
ords, perform routine laboratory tests, do 
bookkeeping and third-party billing, interact 
with patients, and most importantly, act as 
the liaison between the patient and doctor. 

“Tm thrilled to be at Northern Esse 
Community College,” Hagopian said. “Ev 
eryone has been very nice and really helpful i 
getting the (Medical Assistant) progran 
started.” 

Vo-Tech program director: Hagopian i 
an avid reader and snow skier. Before comin 
to NECC, she was Medical Assistant Progran 
Director at Whittier Regional Vocationa 


She is qualified to teach all mathematic: 
courses offered at NECC. 
Master of math : She obtained he 
bachelor’s degree from Merrimack Colleg; 
and master’s degree in math for teachers a 
ULowell. 
She has taught at Franklin Pierce Colleg 

in Salem, N.H.., as well as at Bryant McIntos 
a ee Salaiininmnatemeneiaesamennell 
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Tutor program lends helping hand 
to students having atfficulty in class 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

Students encountering difficulties in their 
studies should not feel left out in the cold. 
Help is available and people are willing to 
spend time to discuss problems. 

The Peer Tutor Program, now in its fifth 
year, offers a wide range of help to students 
willing to participate. The program consists 
of three types of tutoring: individual, small 
group, and drop-in work in such topics as the 
Accounting Lab, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Biology 1, 2. The purpose of each tutoring 
group is similar. 

Peer tutor supervisor: Penny Kelly, 
peer tutor supervisor, said, “The purpose of 
the program is to assist students who are 
talking content-area courses.” Content-area 
class sessions are offered in courses other than 
reading, writing or math. For help with these, 
students should report to the appropriate lab. 

The Peer Tutor Program has been very ef- 
fective in numbers as approximately 150-200 
students participate in the program each 
semester along with 50 hired peer tutors. At 
least 85 percent of the students pass the 
course after they receive tutoring. 

The program has an impact on both the 
student tutors and tutelage. “I think the 
satisfaction of seeing someone pass the course 
is great,” said Alicia Zoeller, Human Biology 
tutor. 

Simpler level: Lynne Rogers, Zoeller’s 
tutee, said, “I passed the course!” Many 


students feel it is much more convenient to be 
taught at a more simpler level than the 
instructor’s. 

“Tt helps clarify notes,” said Human Biol- 
ogy tutee Johanne Ouellet. “I get a better 
understanding of the class. It’s not as compli- 
cated as when the teacher says it.” 

The program is designed to help students 
in specific areas of the subject, but it also helps 
both tutor and tutee to remember aspects 
studied on a consistent basis. 

“It gives a review,” said Cathi Eliopoulos, 
Biology I tutor. “It forces you to remember 
the material being studied.” 

Although tutors are helping the students 
out, tutors are not instructors. They serve to 
assist students in areas where they have trouble. 
All classwork and homework is the responsi- 
bility of the student. It is the decision of the 
student to seek help with the difficulties they 
are having, and the sooner help is sought, the 
better. 

Get help: “The tutors are excellent,” said 
Spanish Professor Donald Conway. “If you 
are having trouble, don’t wait. Get help right 
away.” 

The program began in 1984 as a require- 
ment of the Spanish Services and Vocational 
Education Grants. It is now part of the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Development under 
David Kelley, and also part of the Academic 
Support Center under James Ortiz, and the 
Assessment Center under Patricia Belmont. 

It is funded through special federal and 
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Effective program 


floor of C-Building. 


state grants which are aimed at specific cate- 
gories of students. 

Qualifications for tutors are as follows: A 
minimum grade ofa “B” in the course, and a 
recommendation by the instructor. Training 
also consists of five workshops. Salary ranges 
from $5.00 to $5.50 per hour. 

For tutees, an application, interview, and 
a signed tutee responsibilities contract is also 
needed. 

Students interested in acquiring a position 
as a tutor should speak to Kelley or Technical 
Assistant of Peer Tutor Program, Pat Rose, in 


K. Alfeiri photo 
PEER TUTOR CHRIS DROGOS helps Lisa Votta in the lab, located on the second 


C-201. The telephone number at which they 
can be reached is 374-5809. 

Editor’s note: Penny Kelly, the current peer 
tutor supervisor, will soon transfer to the asses- 
ment center. Her replacement has not been 
named. 
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UPS ANNOUNCES THE ULTIMATE 
Q FLEXIBLE ALTERNATIVE 
Starting in October we will begin to offer work available to people that want 


to work a limited number of days in any week. We want individuals who can 
perform the job well, but, due to scheduling problems cannot give a five day a 


week commitment. 
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Apply in Person at UPS 
8am to 5pm, Monday - Friday 
90 Brick Kiln Rd. 
Chelmsford, MA 
(off route 129 behind Tully Forum) 
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Ups, United Parcel Service 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 
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Hall of champions 


THEIR STRONGER BENCH will have to come through soon if Boston's team hopes 


to overcome its recent road woes. 
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Hockey’s king strives 
for records constantly 


By JASON A. LAJOIE 
Staff Reporter 

On January 26, 1961, a king was born, 
Wayne Gretzky is the ruler of the sport of 
hockey. 

Gretzky’s great career began in the World 
Hockey Association at the age of 17. Now at 
the peak ofhis career, Gretzky has done more 
in his 12 years of professional hockey than 
Gordie Howe did in 26 years. 

In the 1978-79 season, his first pro season, 
he played for the Indianapolis Racers of the 
World Hockey Association. After eight games 
the team disbanded, and he went over to the 
Edmonton Oilers. For his efforts he was 
chosen Rookie of the Year, and a Second 
Team All-Star. Next year was to be a chal- 
lenge for both Gretzky and the Oilers, for 
they would have to attempt to make a name 
for themselves in the National Hockey League. 

Critics wrong: In the 1979-80 season, 
many people said Gretzky would not be the 
force he was in the WHA because of his age 
and size. He proved all the critics wrong as he 
had a_ great year, and for his efforts, was 
chosen to the Second All-Star team. 

In the 1980-81 season, the pressure was 
on Gretzky to lead his team, and he did. He 
became a major force in the league and a 
player who required a shadow at all times. For 
the first time in his career, he led the league in 
scoring, and he was also chosen as a First 
Team All-Star. 

His assault on the record book began this 
year when he set two new records, for most 
assists and points in a year. During the sum- 
mer of 1981, he led Team Canada into the 
Canada Cup Series. As the leading scorer, he 
was chosen to the tournament’s All-Star team. 
Even though this was his first international 
experience, Gretzky was praised as one of the 
brightest stars in the world. 

Scoring record: In 1981-82, Gretzky 
held the hockey world in the palm of his hand. 
He came very close to becoming the first 
player in hockey history to score 100 or more 
goals inaseason. His 92 goals, and 120 assists 
set a record for scoring. 

He won many awards that year, but possi- 
bly the most significant was the Lester Pear- 
son Award, which goes to the league’s most 
outstanding player as voted on by the league’s 
players. 

In 1982-83, he was the catalyst for the 
Oilers’ march into the Stanley Cup finals. He 
was, once again, chosen to the First Team All- 
Star team and also won many awards. He led 
his team to the finals that year, and the 
pressure was to be on him to take his team to 
the final step, the Stanley Cup. 

The 1983-84 season was his finest year, as 
the Oilers won the Stanley Cup. Led by 
Gretzky, they had one of the most powerful 
lineups of all time. He was the winner of 
many awards, but his most important was the 
Stanley Cup ring that young hockey players 
all across North America dream about win- 


ning. 
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The 1984-85 season went as expected. 
The Edmonton Oilers retained the Stanley 
Cup, and Gretzky continued his dominance 
over the league. In the playoffs he saved his 
best for last where he carried his team to 
victory. He was also chosen as the playoffs 
Most Valuable Player, first team all star team 
once again. Many sports writers believed a 
dynasty was in the making in Edmonton. 

In the 1985-86 season the ivory tower 
came crashing down. Edmonton Oiler’s de- 
fenseman Steve Smith accidentally scored on 
his own net in the seventh game of the divi- 
sional finals, which allowed the Calgary Flames 
to win the series, eliminating the Edmonton 
Oilers. 

Even though the season was a disappoint- 
ment for Gretzky, he was still the most 
dominant player in the league. Gretzky won 
many awards at the end of the season. Even 
though he was happy to win the awards, he 
still wanted the Cup once again. 

Leading scorer: In the 1986-87 season, 
Edmonton regained the Stanley Cup. Gretzky 
had a normal year, leading the league in 
scoring once again, and most importantly 
the Stanley Cup. Over the summer, Gretzky 
led Team Canada into the Canada Cup. He 
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needs youth 


Celtics need to turn to bench to win 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

With the NBA season underway and the 
Boston Celtics off to a winning start, one 
question remains in the mind of many diehard 
Celtics fans. Can they win their 17th champi- 
onship? 

Last year’s 42-40 record may question this 
team’s potential, but they do have the talent 
to win another title. 

The age factor is beginning to show, as last 
year’s remaining starters are 30 years or older. 

The answers to the Celtics’ problems has 
not yet been solved. Their lack of consistency 
was unknown two or three years ago. Since 
the ’86 season, the Celts have been plagued 
by mishaps, misfortunes, and injuries. 

Starting five: The team’s troubles started 
in June 1986 with the tragic death of Len 
Bias. The misery continued into the next 
season with injuries to the starting five: Larry 
Bird, Robert Parish, Danny Ainge, Dennis 
Johnson, and Kevin McHale were all in pain 
trying to battle several of the NBA’s im- 
proved teams. 

The young teams will eat the Celtics up 
this year if they don’t bring their youth into a 
more quickly paced type of game. 

The bench has also lacked consistency 
since Bill Walton departed. Thus far, no one 
has been able to fill Walton’s shoes at center 
coming off the bench. 

The long minutes played by the starters is 
what burns them out. They aren’t rookies 
anymore, and rest is a necessity. 

Smart basketball: The bench has to fill 
the void if the Celtics are going to compete 
this season. With a well-rested team, weari- 
ness will be obsolete. Youngsters Reggie Lewis 
and Kelvin Upshaw must play smart basket- 
ball because Jimmy Rogers, Celtics head coach, 
cannot rely on the same five men for 48 
minutes at a time. 


As in the past, all eyes are focused on Bird 
and his condition after last season’s surgery 
on his Achilles’ tendons. Let’s face it, if Bird 
goes down, the Celtics go down. He is the 
captain and leader all over the court, and his 
health is the most beneficial aspect to the 
club. Without him, the Celtics could face dis- 
aster. 

The C’s have this decade’s premier front 
court, and it must be in full throttle if their 
game is going to reach its full potential. The 
absence of any one of their starters could be 
fatal to the team’s action on the floor. 

Complete player: Bird is an all-around 
complete player; om offense, defense, inside, 
and outside, he performs at 100 percent all 
the time. 

McHale, although he is slowing with age, 
can still help out with his power moves close 
to the hoop. 

Parish can provide the penetration inside 
and create the post-up realm that leaves op- 
ponents crying in their shoes. 

The rest of the team will play important 
roles in the game as well, but each individual 
must play heads up basketball and work to- 
gether in their methods of offense, defense, 
running, pick setting, and court awareness. 

All these burdens cannot be laid upon Bird 
any longer; he cannot be prying the casket 
open for this team when they face certain 
death. The Celtics must play and win games 
as a team. Bird can no longer do it on his own. 

Settled in: The Celtics are beyond the 
transitional phase and should be settled in by 
now. They cannot dwell in the past because 
the results can’t be changed. They should 
concentrate on the present. 

With approximately 80 games to go, the 
Celtics must look at the positive side and 
make progress with the style of play action 
that suits them. They may even win basketball 
games at the same time. 


was often put on a line with bona fide 
superstar and close rival, Mario Lemieux. 
Gretzky led the tournament in scoring and 
teamed up with Lemieux for the 
tournament—winning goal. This tournament 
geared Gretzky up for the year ahead. 

The 1987-88 year was very dramatic. Al- 
though Gretzky missed 20 games, the Ed- 
monton Oilers still won the Stanley Cup 
defeating the Boston Bruins four games to 
none. 

Less than one month after winning the 
Stanley Cup, Wayne Gretzky married Janet 
Jones, an actress. The couple was touted as 
Canada’s royal family. Then, ina move shock- 
ing the whole hockey world, Gretzky was 
traded from the Edmonton Oilers to the Los 
Angeles Kings. 

This upset Canadians because they felt 
Gretzky was a national treasure. Now the 
United States had the treasure, and people 
waited to see if Gretzky could work his special 


brand of magic in a new setting. 

Carried team: He was expected to carry 
a team once again, and for the most part, 
during the 1988-89 season he did. Gretzky 
led his team from a 3-1 deficit to a 4-3 victory 
in the divisional semifinals against the Ed- 
monton Oilers, but they lost to Calgary in the 
divisional finals. His efforts were gratified by 
being picked for the Second All-Star team . 

The 1989- 90 season is not over yet, but 
Gretzky has already broken a major record. 
In October, Gretzky needed two points to 
take over the lead as the all-time point scorer. 
With one minute left in the game Gretzky 
scored a goal to tie the game and surpass 
Gordie Howe as the all time leading scorer. 

It took Gretzky only 12 years to break a 

record that took over 20 years to set, so it will 
probably linger on in the record book for a 
long time. He is almost assured a place in the 
Hall of Fame, and Gretzky will probably be 
remembered as the greatest hockey player of 
all time 
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STUDENT DANCERS will perform their original compositions Dec. 8 and 9 in the 
gymnasium. Veteran dancer Jacqui Young will close out each performance with 


an original number she choreographed for the occasion. 


Student dance 


Creative Arts Department class 
to perform original compositions 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

The NECC Student Dancers, under the 
direction of Elaine Mawhinney, will present 
two dance performances on Dec. 8 and 9 at 
8 p.m. in the gymnasium. 

“There are all levels of dancers,” Maw- 
hinney said. “There are those that have 
never danced before and those with a lot of 
background.” 

“Dancers that have no background 
make it interesting, because they create very 
original (pieces).” 

Self-choreographed: All the students 
are members of Mawhinney’s Dance Com- 
position class and each choreographs their 
own piece. 

Chaz Merida’s piece is based on his 
personal experiences. 

“Tt basically starts with my depression, 
attempts at suicide, and it will end up very 
happy and funny,” he said. Merida will use 
music by Yanni (new wave orchestra music) 
and Bobby Caldwell. 

The piece will, at times, feature everyone 
in the production, with duets and solo per- 
formances, Merida said. 

Personal limitations: Also on a 
personal level is Barry Hemley’s piece 
entitled Chairs. Hemley is confined to a 
wheelchair due to cerebral palsy, and he has 
adapted his limitation to the piece. 

The theme, according to Mawhinney, is 
that “limitations can be egos or situations. 
The dance is about how every person in life 
is limited by something in his personality, 
symbolized by the chair.” 

Judy Lawson choreographed a duet for 
herself and Dan Motherway which deals 
with unrequited love. 

“Tt’s a very slow dance using music by 
Janet Jackson,” Motherway said. 

Shadows, choreographed by Jeannette 
Aller, features Cheryl Warner and Chris 
Bodwitch with Aller. She is from Vene- 


zuela, and the piece deals with oppression, 
using the song Crossroads by Tracy 
Chapman. 

Abstract expansions: Also presented 
will be more abstract pieces, such as Diane 
Jemlick’s Beginnings and Endings, which is 
about the sun, and Cheryl Warner’s piece, 
Variation #7, based on a sculpture by 
Richard Lippold. The piece is very abstract 
and has to do with time, Mawhinney said. 

There are four etudes (studies) pro- 
grammed. “They’re group choreography, 
which comes from classroom experience,” 
Mawhinney said. “They all contribute to 
choreography and to the staging. 

“There are jazz pieces, such as Karrie 
Garber doing a piece to the song Eye of the 
Tiger, which are just fun pieces. When 
things get too serious you need something 
fun and nonanalytical that can just be 
enjoyed,” Mawhinney said. 

Jacqui Young will perform the last piece 
of the evening, for which she choreo- 
graphed and planned the costuming, 
staging, and lighting. There will, at times, 
be up to 20 people involved, and it is more 
of a production than a dance, Young said. 

Great expectations: Mawhinney has 
high hopes for the performance this year. 

“It’s great this year. Most of the kids are 
choreographing, and they don’t have their 
music yet, they have their movement and 
staging,” Mawhinney said. 

“Usually it’s the other way around. 
They find music and move to it. I try to 
discourage it because it limits their 
movement potential,” she said. 

Tickets are $3, or $2 for students and 
seniors. For more information call the 
Division of Humanities and Communica- 
tions at (508) 374-5820. 


Mod Rod does it right 


Anthology includes Ue from 60s to current hits 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

It has now become fashionable for any 
artist who has been on the music scene for 
a reasonable amount of time to come out 
with a boxed anthology set. 

It started with Bob Dylan’s Biograph, 
creating the mold into which subsequent 
efforts attempt to fit. Since then, there have 
been both good and bad efforts attempting 
to mimic his commercial and creative 
success. 

A number of attempts which have 
missed the mark are The Allman Brother’s 
Dreams, The Rolling Stones singles 
collection, Jethro Tull’s 20 year anniversary 
set and the pseudo box sets of Santana’s 
Viva Santana, and The Who’s Who’s Better 
Who’s Best. 

Eric Clapton’s Crossroads was as good as 
Biograph and a well thought out and 
organized set for the longtime or new fan. 
Bruce Springsteen’s Live 75-85 was as 
good for different reasons. It was the first 
legal live music from Springsteen, consid- 
ered one of rock’s best live acts. 

Stewart's anthology offering: Now 
there is Rod Stewart’s Storyteller, an 
anthology from 1964-1990. The four disc 
set provides a fairly complete overview of 
Stewart’s long career. 

Stewart’s whiskey soaked, grainy voice 
has long been a staple of both AM and FM 
stations. The set chronicles his work from 
his first solo recordings to his work with 
The Jeff Beck Group and The Faces, and then 
his later solo work in the 70’s and 80”s. 
Some of the standouts are the two Beck 
songs, I Ain’t Superstitious and Shapes of - 

_ Things. This group was one of the greatest, 
albeit short-lived, groups of all time. These 


tracks give testament to that, but more 
should have been included to further 
emphasize historical importance. 

In the early 70s Stewart’s solo work 
achieved its greatest commercial respect. 
On straight ahead rock ‘n’ roll such as It’s 
All Over Now, (I know) I'm Losing You, 
Every Picture Tells a Stary, Maggie May, 


You Wear it Well, Twistin’ The Night Away, 
or Sweet Little Rock ‘n’ Roller, Stewart 
shows he can howl with the best of them: 

Pure perfection: The stories of the 
songs transcend the simple themes of his 
past influences such as the immortal Sam 
Cooke or the ultimate rocker, Chuck Berry. 

As Robert Palmer writes in the booklet 
which accompanies the set, “Maggie May... 
is pop perfection, a little bit of eternity in a 
three minute record...” The title, Story- 
teller, is very applicable to Stewart. 

The slower songs, such as Handbags 
and Gladrags, Gasoline Alley, Country 
Comforts, Mandolin Wind, and Reason to’ 
Believe show how convincing Stewart can 
be singing ballads. As with his rock songs, 
it is Stewart’s ability to make the vocals 
convincing, actually part of the music itself 
rather than a part overdubbed later which 
made him as popular as he became. 

After establishing himself as a boozing, 
flirting rock ‘n’ roll star, Stewart dropped 
his English drinking mates The Faces (Stay 
with Me was their biggest hit) and crossed 
the ocean to work with top session men in 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 

The resulting album, Atlantic Crossing, 
established the sound Stewart has been 
known for since. 

Starting with the hit single, Sailing, and 
continuing through the hits, Tonight's the 
Night, The First Cut is the Deepest, The 
Killing of Georgie (Part I and II), Hot Legs, 
and You’re in my Heart, Stewart became an 
international pop star. 

Growing controversy and 
popularity: Storyteller includes all these 
hits plus Stewart’s most controversial song 
Da Ya Think I’m Sexy? for which critics 
lambasted him, while fans embraced him. 


Summer songs 


As one EM radio fan 
said, “Every year Rod comes out 
with his summer song.” 


The single was immensely popular and 
opened up a whole new market for Stewart. 

Since then Stewart has been a consistent 
hitmaker. As one FM radio fan said,“Every 
year Rod comes out with his summer 
song.” 

Some of these summer songs, including 
Passion, Tonight I'm Yours, Young Turks, 
Baby Jane, Infatuation, Love Touch, and 
Lost in You, are a veritable list of the most 
popular top 40 songs of the past decade. 
His last album, Out of Order, is represented 
by five selections on Storyteller which gives 
testament to his current popularity. 

Overall, Storyteller, is an excellent, safe, 
overview of Stewart’s career. Safe in that it 
has all the hits. The first two discs contain 
selections which will be unfamiliar to fans 
of Stewart’s later music, but nothing 
daring. Both Biograph and Crossroads 
feature lesser known songs which fans 
never have access to. 

Lack of rarities: Storyteller only 
features a few such songs. Besides the early 
tracks, such as Good Morning Little School 
Girl, Can I. Get a Witness, and Shake, only 
To Love Somebody, Get Back, and the brand 
new songs This Old Heart of Mine, and 
Downtown Train. 

These songs are supposed to make the 
boxed set interesting to the fan who has all 
of Stewart’s regular recordings. Unfortu- 
nately, these songs don’t measure up that 
well. 

The set is designed for the newer 
Stewart fan whose association only dates 
back as far as Da Ya Think Pm m Sexy. He 
may be surprised to find out that it is 
Stewart who sings that classic song, Maggie 
May. 


